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SHORT time ago our morning newspaper 

brought to our breakfast-table the follow- 
ing paragraph, under the heading “ Miscellane- 
ous Items:” 

“The wife of Governor Kossuth, the illustri- 
ous Hungarian patriot, died on September Ist, 
at Turin, of the illness from which she had 
been suffering for years. On account of her 
failing health her husband, several years ago, 
repaired with her to Italy, where she has since 
been cared for by him with the most exemplary 
devotion. Madame Kossuth, at the time of her 
death, was fifty-five years old. Her remains 
are to be conveyed to Genoa for interment by 
the side of her only daughter, who died a few 
years ago. Kossuth has, during the last few 
years, lost several of his nearest relations, and 
the death of his wife leaves him nearly alone.” 

Not many, even of those who took an inti- 
mate part in the remarkable agitation which 
centered around the great Hungarian exile 
during his visit to the United States in 1852, 
read this sad paragraph with more than tran- 
sient interest. A few lingered over it with 
deep emotion, because they know that Madame 
Kossuth had been, in the highest sense, a hero- 
ine—had manifested, as a wife and mother, self- 
sacrificing devotion which befits her for historic 
associations with her celebrated husband. 

Louis Kossuth and Teresa Meszlenyi were 
married at Pesth in 1841. Kossuth had been 
recently discharged from prison, where he had 
spent three years, under an Austrian sentence, 
because, in a manuscript journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the Diet or Hungarian Congress 
furnished to political clubs in the several coun- 


ties, he had dared to charge Austria with gross 
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injustice to the Hungarian people, in flagrant 
violation of ancient treaties, and by the elo- 
quence and force of his appeals had created in- 
fluential Magyar associations pledged to resist 
Austrian encroachments. So strong was public 
regard for Kossuth that, notwithstanding the 
danger of displeasure of the Austrian authori- 
ties, it was the fashion at Pesth to manifest 
respect and sympathy by marked attentions to 
his mother and sisters, who resided there. 
Among those connected with the nobility, who 
thus displayed regard for the imprisoned pat- 
riot were Madame Meszlenyi and her daughter 
Teresa. Acquaintance with Madame Kossuth 
and daughters led to acquaintance with Louis. 
Teresa Meszlenyi often accompanied the sisters 
when the Austrian jailers gave reluctant assent 
that they might cheer, by their presence, the 
loneliness of their brother’s undeserved cell. 
This prison acquaintance ripened into mutual 
affection. 

Kossuth was discharged from prison in obe- 
dience to the demand of the Diet in May, 1840, 
and on the 10th of January following Teresa 
Meszlenyi became his wife. During the stormy 
events which disturbed Hungary between the 
years 1841 and 1849 three children were born 
to the Kossuth family, two boys and one girl; 
and when, in the latter year, by internal treach- 
ery and Russian intervention, the Hungarian 
nation was crushed, and Kossuth, its Governor, 
was driven into exile, and became a prisoner 
in the Turkish dominions, his family was sepa- 
rated from him, and his children were separated 
from their mother. The history of their re- 
union forms one of the most interesting records 
of personal experiences which exists in any lit- 
erature, and proves the merit of heroism we 
have ascribed to Madame Kossuth. We print 
the account of ler trials as told by herself to 
Madame Pulsky—wife of the Under Secretary 
of State when Kossuth was Lord Treasurer of 
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Hungary—on shipboard during their voyage 
from Europe to America in 1851. 

After giving a brief account of the last sad 
days of the disastrous campaign of the Hunga- 
rians, which resulted in the dictatorship of 
Gérgey, and required Kossuth to abandon his 
native land in order to escape execution by 
Austrian authority, Madame Kossuth said: 

“Lajos* departed. I could not accompany 
him, The children were hidden in the country; 
I had to join them, and to send them, if possi- 
ble, to London, before I could follow him. I 
stood at the window when he drove away, and 
fell to the floor with a shriek as I saw the car- 
riage had passed the gate. My maid and the 
sentinel raised an alarm; the officers and their 
ladies rushed to the room and endeavored to 
soothe me. They were full of bright hopes. 
Some said the army is to retire to Peterwar- 
dein, drawing together the scattered corps, and 
to renew the struggle in conjunction with the 
garrison of Komorn in the rear of the enemy. 
Others were sure that Gérgey had previously 
made an honorable treaty with the Russians, 
and had secured the rights of the country by 
the guarantee of the Czar, and that his dicta- 
torship, which was just proclaimed, allowed him 
now officially to enact what had been previ- 
ously arranged. At Vilagos the formalities 
were to be accomplished, rnd they were only 
sorry that ‘the Governor’ would not be present 
on the occasion to direct the negotiations. I 
was anxious to witness myself what would 
happen, though I was fully convinced that 
Gorgey was a traitor. I knew that he hated 
my husband personally, and I had no belief in 
his patriotism, With a carpet-bag in my hand, 
and without communicating my intention to 
any one but our faithful , who accompanied 
me, we drove to Vilagos, where we found the 
hotel over-crowded. Nobody recognized me; I 
with difficulty got a miserable room, where the 
door was not even secured by a latch. I passed 
all the night in agitation, sitting on a chair, 
feverish, nearly delirious. 

“In the morning my brother, the Colonel, 
found me out. I implored him to flee, as Gér- 
gey would betray the country and his brother 
officers; but he treated my fears slightly—he 
trusted his commander... . 

“I went out in the course of the afternoon 
and heard that the army was to surrender, and 
the hussars were in despair. I saw an artille- 
ryman who was weeping bitterly. The officers 
were still full of hope; but for me there was 








* Her husband—Lajos being the Hungarian werd for 
Louis. 





no mystery any more—my worst fears were 
realized. 

“TI set out to the country-seat of my friends. 
When I arrived on the next day, guests were 
at the dinner-table; none of them, except two 
of the family, recognized me. These told me 
that my mother-in-law had fallen dangerously 
ill in the neighborhood; but when I drove 
thither I did not find her. Sick in body and 
mind I entreated our faithful —— to proceed 
without me to the children, and to prepare 
every thing for their escape to England. He 
departed in tears. My strength broke down, a 
violent attack of fever seized me, I became de- 
lirious. My friends sent for a physician, who, 
from the ravings I incessantly uttered, soon 
knew who I was; but as an honest man he did 
not betray me. In a few days I got a little 
better. Every body spoke with gloomy fore- 
bodings of the future. Some prisoners of war 
had been shot, and the generals and staff- 
officers, previously treated with all military 
honors by the Russians, were now conveyed to 
the fortress of Arad. 

“One morning I perceived an uncommon 
movement in the house; my kind friend rushed 
into my room. ‘Here they are,’ she cried. 
From below I heard confused noise and cries, 
interrupted by the report of muskets. I 
jumped from my bed, dressed hastily, and ran 
down the court-yard. Here every thing was 
in the greatest confusion. People ran to and 
fro, perplexed what to do, and when I inquired 
what had happened they said the wild Wallack 
mountaineers were approaching, burning the 
villages and murdering women and children, 
now that they knew that the Hungarians had 
been subdued by the Russians and Austrians. 
A Honvéd officer, a relative of my friend’s, 
who had found shelter under their roof, was 
the only person who had not lost his presence 
of mind. He quickly put horses to a light 
peasant-cart, lifted me on the straw seat, got a 
warm cloak and threw it over my shoulder. 
Ellen, companion of my friend, sat down by 
me to take care of me on the flight, for I was 
exhausted by the fever. We were just start- 
ing when my friend ran franticly after us 
with her little son in her arms. ‘Take him 
with you,’ she screamed; ‘save him!’ But 
when the child was in my lap she again cried, 
‘I can not part from him, let us perish to- 
gether,’ snatched him from the cart and pressed 
him violently to her bosom. While she was 
quite lost in her despair the officer drove off. 

“Where to go we did not know: to get away 
was our only aim. We went on, till late in the 
evening, with tired horses, we reached a lonely 
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inn; but we were not admitted there: terror 
and distrust were spread every-where. The 
officer had to threaten the innkeeper with vio- 
lence if he refused to give shelter to a dying 
woman, who was fleeing from the Wallacks, 
before the door was opened. They carried me 
to the room and put me on the bed. The inn- 
keeper’s family was rough and sullen, and 
stared stupidly at us: they did not like us as 
guests. A few hours had scarcely elapsed when 
again an alarm was given that the Wallacks 
were approaching. The publican began to pack 
up his furniture, and drew the bed-clothes out 
from under me in order to hide them, and left 
me on the bare straw. My glance fell on the 
opposite wall, and the well-known portrait of 
my husband, with his mild countenance, looked 
down upon me. I remembered the time when 
the lithograph had been made, and when I con- 
trasted it with my wretched condition, a laugh- 
ter cramp seized me. Ellen and the officer 
carried me te the cart; I was unable to walk. 
We drove on, but every place and every way 
were filled with Austrian and Russian soldiers; 
there was no safety any where. 

At last we stopped in a village, for I could 
be conveyed no further. The officer knew that 
a poor surgeon lived there, and he drove straight 
to his house. It was a mere thatched peasant- 
house; the study in front, the bedroom in the 
rear, separated by the kitchen. Without fur- 
ther asking the officer lifted me from the cart, 
carried me to the bedroom, and put me on the 
bed of the surgeon, who was engaged in the 
study with some patients, unaware of what was 
going on in the other part of his house. Four 
wooden chairs, a rickety table, and a poor bed 
were his only furniture. I was scarcely on the 
bed when the surgeon entered, and to his as- 
tonishment and dismay found us established in 
his room. Surprised and impatient he ex- 
claimed, ‘How did you dare to put this woman 
on my bed? She is dying.’ But the officer 
calmly and sternly said, ‘If you touch a hair 
of this lady you are a dead man. She is my 
sister-in-law, fleeing from the Wallacks.’ 

“The surgeon was struck, and surmised that 
the company might be different from what it 
appeared. He sat down by the bed: I was de- 
lirious. Hearing the words I uttered he ex- 
claimed, ‘Who can this lady be? Ellen, fear- 
ing he might find it out himself, said, ‘She is 
the wife of one of the ministers who is now 
trying to escape the Austrians.’ ‘If only the 
Governor is safe!’ replied he. ‘They say he is 
in Turkey; where is his wife? orders were given 
to seize her and her children,’ and he went on 
deploring our fate, I did not hear all this; 





Ellen told it to me afterward, when, under the 
care of the good surgeon, I began to recover. 
He treated me with the utmost attention. 
Ellen thanked him often, and told him we were 
not so poor as we looked, and would remuner- 
ate him with pleasure. But he declined any 
fee. He said he was a poor man, but a lady 
in such circumstances must have more need of 
her money than he. In a few days my host 
from —— arrived to take me back to his coun- 
try-seat, as the alarm of the Wallack invasion 
had proved without foundation. The country 
was quiet; the savage hordes had been repulsed 
by the Russians, who no longer needed such 
allies. When Mr. —— saw the state of my 
health he thought it impossible to remove me; 
but once more I roused my. energies and over- 
came the feebleness of my frame. I rose, and 
in the evening I was ready to start. The sur- 
geon entreated me not to leave yet, but to stay 
some days longer; but I expected tidings from 
my husband, my children, and my mother-in- 
law; so I could not remain. The poor surgeon 
shed tears when we left and blessed me; he 
refused all remuneration. I had to put the fee 
without his knowledge into the book which lay 
on his table. 

“My host himself drove the open carriage in 
which he had come to us. The rain poured in 
torrents all the night till morning, when we ar- 
rived at the castle drenched to the skin, and I 
again felt very ill. I was confined to my bed, 
but my chamber was near enough to the draw- 
ing-room to allow me occasionally to hear the 
conversation. The third day after my arrival a 
gentleman came and related, among other news, 
that Kossuth’s children had been found out by 
the Austrians and had been imprisoned. ‘Kos- 
suth’s mother and sisters are also imprisoned,’ 
continued he. He spoke so loud that I heard 
every word. I could not suppress a seream, 
but fortunately the visitor was so deeply im- 
mersed in conversation that he did not hear it. 
It was a dreadful moment. No tidings of Lajos, 
and of the children such terrible news! My 
kind hostess had noticed my distressing cry— 
she endeavored, in vain, to comfort me. Soon 
afterward another guest arrived—not one of the 
patriots—yet he related with disgust that the 
Austrian General Schlich had issued a procla- 
mation, threatening every body who should 
give shelter to the wife of Kossuth with con- 
fiscation of goods and trial by court martial. 
These words too reached my ears, and I heard, 
likewise, that a price of 20,000 florins was put 
upon my head. I was determined not to en- 
danger my friends any longer; and when they 
came to my room I declared that I felt strong 
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enough to proceed further. They requested me 
to remain, but I could not accept their self- 
sacrificing generosity. I did not listen to their 
entreaties or remonstrance that my health could 
not stand the fatigue of a long journey. 

“At last they yielded to my firm resolution 
and I drove away with Ellen to the house of a 
lady with whom I was acquainted. When I 
arrived she told me that this part of the coun- 
try was unsafe, and that but a few days ago a 
patriot had been arrested in the neighborhood. 
But she offered herself to accompany me to her 
brother-in-law. We set out; again we found 
every inn filled with Austrian soldiers. We 
could not venture to go in, but remained in the 
carriage. Our horses were fed in a by-street, 
close to the house of the person who came out 
and offered us a plate of soup. He inquired 
for news; whether we had not heard any thing 
about the Governor. ‘I every day pray for his 
safety,’ said he. ‘O, that his wife were only 
with him! What will be her fate if they catch 
her? They treat his children cruelly.’ I began 
to weep. He kindly asked what ailed me. I 
answered that I had known the family. Havy- 
ing taken some soup we drove on. 


“In the evening we arrived at my compan-. 


ion’s brother-in-law’s, a rough country gentle- 
man, who was at first angry with Mrs. for 
bringing unknown persons as guests in such 
critical times. But when he saw me he imme- 
diately gave orders to provide for my accom- 
modation. He sent what we required to our 
room; yet he studiously avoided us. He prob- 
ably had recognized me. I saw that my pres- 
ence frightened every one who knew me. Next 
morning, therefore, I requested Mrs. not 
to accompany me any further. I would not 
constantly expose my friends to danger. I was 
unwilling to go too far from ——, whereto alone 
Lajos would send me tidings; I, therefore, made 
up my mind to travel with Ellen, assuming to 
have been hospital nurses, sisters of a Honvéd 
officer. My intention was to avoid the country 
seats of those whom I personally knew, and to 
live among the peasantry. And so we did; we 
found a home among the lowly. Miss Mary 
and her sister, the hospital nurses, were well 
received by the peasants, and were safe in the 
cottages of the poor. But on the other hand 
difficulties increased to get reliable information 
about any thing going on at home and abroad. 
“Often when we staid in a village the peas- 
ant women came to me and said, ‘My dove, 
you surely are ill; let me cook some soup for 
you. You look so pale.’ And when they heard 
that I was the sister of a Honvéd officer, they 
asked me if I knew nothing of their master 











Kossuth. God bless him! They had hidden 
his bank notes; they knew they would be of 
value again. Such scenes comforted me. 

“Once we arrived in one of the large Hun- 
garian villages on a market day. Peasants 
from all parts of the country were there selling 
their produce. But the general talk among 
them was less about the prices than of Kossuth. 
Where was he—and that he is coming back 
with a Turkish army—that he was treated by 
the Turks with all the honors due to a sover- 
eign, and that he had become the ally of the 
Sultan. They did not hesitate freely to utter 
his name, proscribed in the castles of the gen- 
try by distrust and fear of the Austrian police. 

“When going to —— I was very nearly rec- 
ognized. Sitting on a peasant cart with Ellen, 
drawn by two jades, clad in a cotton dress, my 
head wrapped in a blue handkerchief, I little 
thought that my appearance could rouse sus- 
picion. It was not far from the fortress of 
Arad, a regiment of cuirassiers came along the 
road, and we had to stop while they passed. 
A gentleman of the neighborhood, late of the 
Austrian army, who had married a Hungarian 
heiress, was cantering up the way to meet his 
former brother officers. He passed our cart 
without noticing us; but when, with the gay 
company of the Austrians, he again approached 
us, one of them pointed to me. He rode up 
close to us and stared in my face. I assumed 
as stupid a countenance as ever I could, and as 
he turned his horse I heard him say, ‘ Peasant 
women, nothing else.’ 

“ Arrived in the neighboring place I sent to 
Arad for news, how the prisoners were treated? 
where Lajos was? I got the answer that my 
sons were handed over to the Jesuits, my 
daughter to the nuns; that the generals were 
under trial by court-martial; that Austria and 
Russia insisted on the extradition of the refu- 
gees in Turkey; that the Sultan was undecided 
what course to pursue and kept them in prison. 
But all these were vague rumors; no body 
knew how far they could be trusted. I saw 
that I was not safe here, and, therefore, I took 
a northerly direction. But wherever I came I 
found Austrian soldiers billeted in the houses 
of the peasants. We arrived at ——, a large 
village. Night was approaching; the horses 
were tired; it was cold; I could not obtain any 
shelter, and I began to weep. A peasant saw 
it, and asked what ailed me, ‘I do not know 
where to go for this night.’ ‘I would take you 
to my house, but it is too far. I pity you very 
much,’ said the peasant; ‘but the upholsterer 
here has a spare room; it is not yet arranged, 
yet it is better than nothing.’ 
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“We accepted the advice, and we found the 
upholsterer and his wife such a kind-hearted, 
industrious, though very poor couple, that I 
immediately determined to stay with them. 
When we told them we wished to hire their 
spare room, and to remain in their house some 
time, and had concluded the bargain, they of- 
fered us food gratuitously, thinking that we 
must be badly off to hire such a wretched 
room. Not to arouse their suspicions I prom- 
ised them a very trifling remuneration, saying 
we had money left. But I did not dare to buy 
better furniture for my room; I only requested 
them to get us, if possible, a Vienna newspa- 
per in the village, because, said I, ‘I have a 
brother with the refugees in Turkey, and I 
would like to know what has become of them 
all.’ 

“In a few days they brought me the Ost- 
deutsche Post, but not of last date. I hastily 
glanced over it, and read in the correspondence 
from Widden that the refugee question was 
settled; they were to be given up; and the 
Austrian General, Haustab, had already gone 
to escort them back. I became nearly mad, 
and wrote to my friends in —— that if the 
prisoners were coming they should send me 
notice without delay, that I might join my 
husband to die with him. My poor hostess saw 
my distress, and, full of commiseration, said 
that she would never again get me a newspa- 
per, as it was very bad for me. Yet at the 
same time rumors were afloat that the Sultan 
had refused to give up the Hungarians, and so 
I remained in an agony of fear and hope fer a 
whole week. It was the most painful time of 
my life. 

“I again got papers; I looked first for the 
news from Turkey, and it tranquilized me a 
little; but when I glanced at the correspond- 
ence from Pesth, I saw that Count Lewis Bat- 
thany had been executed. I swooned when I 
read this. It then struck my hosts that I 
might perhaps be the Countess Batthany; and 
from that day they made a fire in my stove, 
though they denied themselves this luxury. On 
the next market day, knowing how poor they 
were, I sent Ellen to buy three cart-loads of 
straw. When they were brought to the up- 
holsterer he came to me and asked me who had 
bought it. I said I had done it. ‘Goodness 
me,’ he exclaimed, ‘are you so rich that you 
can spare so much money?’ 

“When he left me I heard him talk with his 
wife, that I must be a great lady; and they no 
longer allowed their journeyman to go into the 
kitchen when I was there. In the evening my 
landlord and his wife used to come to my room 





for a talk. He smoked his short pipe and in- 
quired if I did not know where their good 
master Kossuth was. ‘Had he only never 
trusted to a gentleman,’ said he—‘had he only 
thrown himself entirely on the people—we 
would have stood by him to the last. Had he 
only left his children with a peasant they would 
not be in prison; but the gentry have betrayed 
him and his children.’ Forgetting where I was 
I said, ‘Really the people are good and have 
noble hearts. If I succeed to get away, and 
God afterward bring us back, I will richly re- 
turn your kindness, and I will furnish your 
whole house.’ The pipe dropped from the 
mouth of my host, and his wife exclaimed, 
‘Dear me, who is it before whom I stand? Miss 
Mary! it is impossible that you should be Miss 
Mary.’ 

“T saw my mistake, and told them that my 
brother had in the last event rendered great 
service to Kossuth, who surely would do every 
thing for him. After this day they did not 
quite believe me. They treated me with more 
respect, and their journeyman made me a pres- 


ent of a foot-stool.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Dakx are their destinies, 

Nameless their miseries, 

Count not their frailties, 
While they endure. 


When, with imploring hand, 

They at your threshold stand, 

Speak to them kind and bland— 
God's lowly poor. 


O ye rich ones of earth! 

When at your blazing hearth, 

Feasted with wine and mirth, 
Think of God's poor. 


Out in a world of woe, 

Out where the tempests blow, 

Only themselves may know 
What they endure. 


Tearful and dark alway, 

Onward through life they stray, 

Comfort them ye who may, 
Still their sad moan; 


And the good God who planned 
All things in wisdom grand, 
Ye, in that brighter land, 

Yet shall enthrone. 


Dark are their miseries, 
Nameless their agonies, 
Count not their frailties, 
While they endure. 
Dublin Nation. 
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THE OONTEMPLATION OF CHRIST. 





EDITORIAL. 





NUMBER III. 


—— are special occasions when the power 
of entering into conscious fellowship with 
Christ is peculiarly available for the purposes 
of the Christian life. There are seasons when 
it is the strength and inspiration of the soul. 
And perhaps on no occasion is the power of 
the realized presence of Christ more blessed or 
more wonderful than in that strange process 
of regeneration which lies at the beginning of 
the Christian’s new life. To a soul awakened 
to a consciousness of its spiritual wants, to a 
sense of guilt and condemnation, to a realiza- 
tion of the discord between it and God, to find 
a medium through which these wants are met, 
this sense of guilt removed and peace estab- 
lished between the soul and God, is an ex- 
perience of the highest possible blessedness. 
The discovery of a process by which it may 
be brought about, if of God, as we think it 
must be, is heaven’s best gift to man; or if of 
men, it is the highest and grandest result of 
human thought and reason. 

That such a process of reconciliation between 
God and man exists in Christianity is claimed 
by the sysvem itself, and has been attested by 
the experience of unnumbered millions. And 
this testimony has been uniform and the phe- 
nomena identical in all the history of Chris- 
tianity. Of course it avails nothing against 
this testimony that many declare there is no 
such experience in Christianity; that they do 
not believe it and have never felt it. Notwith- 
standing this, the positive testimony of millions, 
given in all ages, in all countries, under all 
variety of circumstances—given not only by 
profession, but also manifested in a new life 
corresponding with it—remains the same. This 
testimony is, that the soul, awakened to a sense 
of its guilt and wants, finds peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; that the re- 
alization of the life, the mission, the death, the 
intercession of Christ is the vital fact that 
harmonizes the soul with God. 

The want of peace with God, the sense of 
separation, the feeling of discord, the appre- 
hension of danger, the consciousness of guilt, 
are universal with mankind—universal in the 
sense that they are found every-where; that 
men of all ages and countries have been real- 
izing them and laboring to provide a remedy 
for them. The existence of worship and the 
offering of sacrifice the wofld over is but the 
outward expression of this inward experience. 





It is true that in the presence of all these 
religions, even of Christianity itself, thousands 
completely absorbed in a mere world-life are 
undisturbed by any consciousness of this inward 
conflict. Evidently this is only a state of 
latent consciousness, in which all the elements 
of this spiritual contest are slumbering in the 
soul, submerged beneath an overlying mass 
of other thoughts and wants, but ready at any 
moment to assert themselves with tremendous 
power. Hence, among the ranks of the thought- 
less and unconcerned, multitudes are suddenly 
and powerfully startled into almost overwhelm- 
ing realization of these spiritual needs, all the 
more powerful from the suddenness with which 
they have risen into consciousness. In the 
history of Christianity these awakenings are 
so common and the relief provided for them so 
certain that almost the entire practical efforts 
of the Church are directed toward this work. 
That wonderful Christian process known as 
conversion or regeneration is, then, a fact in 
human history, than which there is no better- 
attested fact in all human experience. Its phe- 
nomena are something like the following: The 
soul, by a great variety of processes, is aroused 
to a consciousness of its spiritual state and wants. 
In this awakened consciousness we find a sense 
of guilt—a feeling of separation between us and 
God—a want of harmony and an absence of 
peace. The claims of God, our Creator and 
Benefactor, assert themselves upon us—claims 
which we have been neglecting or refusing in 
all the past. The realization of the vast in- 
terests of the life to come thrusts itself upon 
us. We are at enmity with God, we are con- 
scious his favor and approbation are not upon 
us. That this state of discord is not our right- 
ful state is evident. We feel that there should 
be harmony and friendship between us and our 
God and Father. How shall we remove this 
conflict and attain this peace? A mere refor- 
mation of our lives does not produce the de- 
sired result. The mere abstinence from certain 
wrongs and performance of certain duties leaves 
the war waging in our breasts still. Chris- 
tianity prescribes “repentance toward God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ;” the con- 
fession and forsaking of our sins, the humbling 
of ourselves before God, and the realization 
and acceptance of the life and offices of his 
Son Jesus Christ. The acceptance of Christ— 
which implies belief in his divine mission, re- 
liance upon his mediatorship, personal appro- 
priation of his wonderful offices and work as the 
Son of God—brings peace to the soul, some- 
times with a power of thrilling blessedness that 
is inexpressible, sometimes with a suddenness 
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that is as marked as any event in human life, 
sometimes with a calmness and gentleness that 
hushes the soul into an unspeakable rest. 
There is peace with God, there is a delightful 
persuasion of acceptance with him, there is a 
fountain opened in the heart welling up with 
love to God and man. Such has been the ex- 
perience of millions. What is its central fact? 
Belief in Christ reconciles the soul to God, and 
is the medium through which a new and 
blessed life is originated in the human spirit. 
Account for it as we will, the fact is as unde- 
niable as any joy or sorrow, any pain or bliss 
in human experience. 

But this same realization of Christ is the 
inspiring element that runs through the devel- 
opment of the entire Christian life. The appre- 
hension of Jesus in the sublime offices in 
which he is presented to us in the Scriptures 
sanctifies the human soul, “ transforming it into 
the same image, from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of God.” Accepting Christ as a divine 
Teacher gives intellectual rest to the soul. It 
is the solution of great moral and spiritual 
problems that are utterly beyond the power of 
human reason to solve—problems that can 
only be settled by authority, because beyond 
the reach of human reason—and, what is of 
infinite importance to us as a race, settles 
authoritatively many problems which the mul- 
titudes have neither time nor ability to inves- 
tigate in the light of reason. The conception of 
the unity of God may possibly be reached by 
the long and careful study of the philosophers: 
polytheism is perpetually the conception of the 
masses. The philosophic few may reason them- 
selves into a comfortable hope of immortality; 
but the authoritative announcement of this 
truth is infinitely better for the multitudes. 
But it is an unspeakable rest for the greatest 
of souls to sit down at the feet of Jesus and 
learn of him, and the greatest of souls have 
found in him this intellectual rest, and rejoiced 
in it. 

The contemplation of Christ as a pure and 
holy example is delightful and powerful in its 
influence on the human spirit. We have seen 
this in its power over minds that only see in 
Christ an exalted human nature. The beauty 
of Christ’s life has converted even modern infi- 
delity, and compelled it to accept him as at 
least the perfect man. And who can calculate 
the silent power of that holy life pervading and 
influencing modern society, even where it is 
not apprehended with the transforming faith 
of the actual Christian? How much of the 
refinement, the gentleness, the modesty, the 
charity of Christendom flows from the sublime 





example of love and tenderness given to the 
world by Christ! Nay, how much of that 
refinement and delicacy of taste manifested in 
Christianized literature and art is the product 
of this same influence! How much more, then, 
does the example of Christ become an en- 
nobling, refining power to the actual Christian! 
He sees in Christ a perfect example, an in- 
carnation of divine perfections, a model toward 
which his soul aspires. To grow into the 
likeness of Christ, and to be like him when we 
shall see him as he is, is the inspiration of the 
Christian, and “every one that hath this hope 
in Him purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 
Christ, as we have said, is the Christian’s 
model. As the artist selects from actual life a 
model or creates by the power of his genius 
an ideal, and then labors to realize it on the 
canvas or in the marble, and directs every 
touch of the brush or every blow on the chisel 
toward the evolution of this ideal, so the 
devout Christian places before him the perfect 
ideal found in Christ, and labors to attain it. 
The very contemplation of this perfection 
exalts and purifies the soul; every effort to 
realize it helps to form and fix in the human 
character the elements and habits of this 
supreme excellence. Says Jean Paul: “ Every 
nobly-aspiring heart wishes to behold its ideal 
out of itself, in bodily presence, with glorified 
or adopted form, in order to attain it; hence, 
the lofty man can only ripen by a lofty one, 
as the diamond can only be polished by 
diamond.” “Follow me” are divine words that 
no mere man would dare to utter, and which, 
floating through the ages, are as the voice of 
God inviting his children to excellence on earth 
and to immortality in heaven. 

The realization of the constant presence, and 
favor, and power of Christ is the comfort and 
strength of the Christian in the duties and 
struggles of life. “This is the victory that 
overcomes the world, even your faith.” What 
faith? The faith that realizes a present Savior; 
a friend, a helper, a sympathizer, a shepherd, 
a leader—the faith that hears the voice of 
Christ exhorting to good cheer because he has 
overcome the world, and all his divine strength 
is ours. “I am with you always,” are words 
of strength to the weak, of comfort to the 
sorrowing, of rebuke to the wavering and the 
erring, and of sublime inspiration to every one 
that would work for God and man. The reali- 
zation of a personal Savior is essential to the 
love, and zeal, and steadfastness of the Chris- 
tian life. Abstract truth, however sublime, is 
not a sufficient inspiration to move the depths 
of the soul and sustain it in the conflicts and 
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duties of a spiritual life. A sacred person, an 
adored presence, a hallowed name, has always 
been the inspiring center around which have 
converged the heroic deeds of the world. In 
the great conflicts of the spiritual and moral 
life a living, personal, present Christ has been 
the inspiration of the individual disciples and 
the rallying center of his embattled hosts. 
Amid all changes and modifications of belief, 
and all varieties of organization, the one truth 
that remains unchanged—the center and the 
bond of union—is Christ himself. Among all 
the names of the sons of men the name of 
Jesus stands immeasurably preéminent as the 
battle-cry of hosts contending for truth, and 
holiness, and freedom, and charity, against error, 
and sin, and oppression, and wrong. The 
march of the race toward higher civilization, 
greater freedom, broader charity, and sublimer 
truth has been under the banner of Christ. 

One of the most solemn facts of our human 
existence, which casts its shadow over every 
household and wakes a wail of sadness in every 
human heart, is death—that mysterious and 
inevitable destiny that awaits us all. We 
have ever been trying to fathom its mysteries, 
to postpone its approach, to soften its terrors, 
to soothe the passage through its dark shadows. 
Poets have endeavored to sing away its sad- 
ness and mellow its sorrows, and philosophers 
have labored to lighten its darkness, to reason 
away its terrors, or to nerve themselves to 
step into the region of its mysteries with cold 
defiance. Yet the glory of sanctifying death 
and of hallowing the tomb belongs to Christ. 
There is nothing more wonderful in human 
history than that story of death which begins 
at the cross, takes its course through the line 
of victorious apostles, triumphing martyrs, and 
the saints of all ages and countries, witnessing 
that death has found his conqueror. For 
eighteen centuries the song of the death-cham- 
ber has been, “O, death, where is thy sting! 
O, grave, where is thy victory!” The hymn 
of the dying has been: 


“Jesus can make the dying bed 
Soft as downy pillows are.” 


The language of dying Christians has been, 
“Thanks be unto God who giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” There 
is a joy of death in the world; Christ has re- 
moved its sting, dispelled its terrors, and 
thrown around it a sanctity and hopefulness 
that makes 
“The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Privileged beyond the common walks of life, 
Quite on the verge of heaven.” 





And this triumph is not found simply in the 
supporting influence of the doctrines of immor- 
tality and resurrection which Christ emphasized 
for our comfort, but springs from the realized 
presence of Christ himself. “Though ‘I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil; for thou art with me,” is 
the secret of this triumph and the inspiration 
of this peace. “Read to me of Christ,” said a 
dying saint, “that supports and blesses me.” 
“The best of all is, God is with us,” were the 
dying words of Wesley. The presence of a 
divine friend, sympathizer, Savior, realized by 
the dying Christian is the power that sustains 
the soul and gives it victory in this last 
conflict. 

And now what shall we say to all this? The 
realization of a living, personal Savior—faith 
in Christ, the acceptance of Jesus in the holy 
offices in which he is presented to us—is an 
exercise of the soul which brings all these 
benefits to us. It gives peace to the awakened 
soul; it reconciles to God and opens a conscious 
communion with him; it gives rest to the 
reason and leads the soul into a realm of 
satisfying truth; it transforms the life and 
directs it in perpetual growth toward a perfect 
model; it strengthens in weakness; it supports 
in temptation; it sustains in duty; it inspires 
love, and zeal, and charity; it blesses the world 
by leading to a truer, higher, freer, nobler life; 
it removes the terrors of death; it gives vic- 
tory to the dying and consolation to the 
bereaved. And that it does all this is the 
testimony of millions asserting it as their own 
personal experience. 

What is this power that originates such re- 
sults in human experience, that is so eminently 
adapted to the wants and necessities of our 
human life? Is it a delusion or imagination, 
or is it the power of God? If the former, then 
happy delusion! blessed imagination! that comes 
with such power and adaptation to the soul, 
awakening an experience so blessed, and devel- 
oping lives so true to the best conceptions we 
can form of true manhood. All hail to the 
men that devised this scheme so full of bless- 
ings to humanity! But can it be possible that 
a delusion, or mere fancy, a mere imagined 
presence of a person and a power that have no 
reality, can work such blessed influences in our 
human nature? Is our nature so constituted 
that it exactly needs a falsehood, an imaginary 
belief to meet its necessities, restore its har- 
monies, rouse its best elements into life and 
action, and develop it to the highest conceiva- 
ble good? Can it be possible that such is the 
constitution of human nature that a lie is the 
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complement of its imperfections, and the belief 
in a lie sanctifies and perfects it? Yet this is 
the problem for infidelity to solve. Millions 
of men have been changed from a state of sin, 
and guilt, and enmity to God into a state of 
peace and fellowship with God; have lived lives 
of the highest moral excellence; have triumphed 
over temptations; have endured trials with 
patience; have labored with zeal for God and 
man; have died with a hope full of immortal- 
ity, and have told us that the moral force 
which awakened, sustained, and developed all 
this was the realization of the life and mission 
of Jesus Christ. Till this monument of testi- 
mony is overthrown, and the world can be 
made to believe that all Christian life and 
Christian history has been developed from 
belief in a lie, infidelity must be a failure, and 
Christianity must live and grow among men. 


—_—__——____. 


THE QUEENLY POWER OF WOMAN. 





We can not determine what the queenly 
power of women should be till we are 
agreed what their ordinary power should be. 
We can not consider how education may fit 
them for any widely-extending duty till we are 
agreed what is their true constant duty. And 
there never was a time when wilder words 
were spoken, or more vain imagination per- 
mitted, respecting this question—quite vital to 
all social happiness. The relations of the 
womanly to the manly nature, their different 
capacities of intellect or of virtue, seem never 
to have been yet measured with entire consent. 
We hear of the mission and the rights of wo- 
man, as if these could ever be separate from the 
mission and the rights of man, as if she and 
her lord were creatures of independent kind 
and of irreconcilable claim. This, at least, is 
wrong. And not less wrong, perhaps even 
more foolishly wrong—for I will anticipate thus 
far what I hope to prove—is the idea that 
woman is only the shadow and attendant image 
of her lord, owing him a thoughtless and ser- 
vile obedience, and supported altogether in her 
weakness by the preéminence of his fortitude. 

This, I say, is the most foolish of all errors 
respecting her who was made to be the help- 
mate of man. As if he could be helped effect- 
ively by a shadow or worthily by a slave! 

Let us try, then, whether we can not get 
some clear and harmonious idea—it must be 
harmonious if it is true—of what womanly 
mind and virtue are in power and office with 
respect to man’s, and how their relations, 





rightly accepted, aid and increase the vigor and 
authority of both. 

Note broadly in the outset, Shakspeare has 
no heroes; he has only heroines. There is not 
one entirely heroic figure in all bis plays, ex- 
cept the slight sketch of Henry the Fifth, ex- 
aggerated for the purposes of the stage, and 
the still slighter Valentine in the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. In his labored and perfect 
plays you have no hero. Othello would have 
been one if his simplicity had not been so 
great as to leave him the prey of every base 
practice around him; but he is the only exam- 
ple even approximating to the heroic type. 
Coriolanus, Cesar, Antony, stand in flawed 
strength and fall by their vanities; Hamlet is 
indolent and drowsily speculative; Romeo an 
impatient boy; the Merchant of Venice lan- 
guidly submissive to adverse fortune; Kent, 
in King Lear, is entirely noble at heart, but 
too rough and unpolished to be of true use at 
the critical time, and he ginks into the office 
of a servant only. Orlando, no less noble, is 
yet the despairing toy of chance, followed, 
comforted, saved by Rosalind. Whereas, there 
is hardly a play that has not a perfect woman 
in it, steadfast in grave hope and errorless 
purpose; Cordelia, Desdemona, Isabella, Her- 
mione, Imogen, Queen Katharine, Perdita, 
Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and 
perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, are all faultless, 
conceived in the highest heroic type of hu- 
manity. 

Then observe, secondly, 

The catastrophe of every play is caused 
always by the folly or fault of a man; the re- 
demption, if there be any, is by the wisdom 
and virtue of a woman, and failing that, there 
is none. The catastrophe of King Lear is 
owing to his own want of judgment, his im- 
patient vanity, his misunderstanding of his 
children; the virtue of his one true daughter 
would have saved him from all the injuries of 
the others, unless he had cast her away from 
him; as it is, she all but saves him. 

Observe, further, among all the principal 
figures in Shakspeare’s plays, there is only one 
weak woman—Ophelia—and it is because she 
fails Hamlet at the critical moment, and is not 
and can not in her nature be a guide to him 
when he needs her most, that all the bitter 
catastrophe follows. Finally, though there are 
three wicked women among the principal fig- 
ures—Lady Macbeth, Regan, and Goneril—they 
are felt at once to be frightful exceptions to 
the ordinary laws of life; futal in their influ- 
ence, also, in proportion to the power for good 
which they have abandoned, 
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Such, in broad light, is Shakspeare’s testi- 
mony to the position and character of women 
in human life. He represents them as infalli- 
bly faithful and wise counselors, incorruptibly 
just and pure examples, strong always to sanc- 
tify, even when they can not save. 

So that in all cases, with Scott as with 
Shakspeare, it is the woman who watches over, 
teaches, and guides the youth; it is never, by 
any chance, the youth who watches over ur 
educates his mistress, 

Next take, though more briefly, graver and 
deeper testimony—that of the great Italians 
and Greeks. You know well the plan of 
Dante’s great poem—that it is a love-poem to 
his dead lady—a song of praise for her watch 
over his soul. Stooping only to pity, never to 
love, she yet saves him from destruction— 
saves him from hell. He is going eternally 
astray in despair; she comes down from heaven 
to his help, and throughout the ascents of para- 
adise is his teacher, interpreting for him the 
most difficult truths, divine and human; and 
leading him, with rebuke upon rebuke, from 
star to star. 

Now I could multiply witness upon witness 
of this kind upon you if I had time. I would 
take Chaucer and show you why he wrote a 
Legend of Good Women, but no legend of good 
men. I would take Spenser and show you 
how all his fairy knights are sometimes de- 
ceived and sometimes vanquished; but the soul 
of Una is never darkened, and the spear of 
Britomart is never broken. Nay, I could go 
back into the mythical teaching of the most 
ancient times and show you how the great 
people—by one of whose princesses it was 
appointed that the Lawgiver of all the earth 
should be educated rather than by his own 
kindred—how that great Egyptian people, 
wisest then of nations, gave to their Spirit of 
Wisdom the form of a woman, and into her 
hand, for a symbol, the weaver’s shuttle; and 
how the name and the form of that spirit, 
adopted, believed, and obeyed by the Greeks, 
became that Athena of the olive-helm and 
cloudy shield to whose faith you owe down 
to this date whatever you hold most precious 
in art, in literature, or in types of national 
virtue. 

But I will not wander into this distant and 
mythical element; I will only ask you to give 
its legitimate value to the testimony of these 
great poets and men of the world—consistent 
as you see it is on this head. In all Christian 
ages which have been remarkable for their 
purity or progress, there has been absolute 
yielding of obedient devotion by the lover to 





his mistress. I say obedient; not merely en- 
thusiastic and worshiping in imagination, but 
entirely subject, receiving from the beloved 
woman, however young, not only the encour- 
agement, the praise, and the reward of ail toil, 
but, so far as any choice is open, or any ques- 
ticn diffcult of decision, the direction of all 
toil. That chivalry, to the abuse and dishonor 
of which are attributable primarily whatever. 
is cruel in war, unjust in peace, or corrupt and 
ignoble in domestic relations, and to the 
original purity and power of which we owe 
the defense alike of faith, of law, and of love; 
that chivalry, in its very first conception of 
honorable life, assumes the subjection of the 
young knight to the command—should it even 
be the command in caprice—of his lady. 

Thus much, then, respecting the relations of 
lovers I believe you will accept. 

But how, you will ask, is the idea of this 
guiding function of the woman reconcilable 
with a true wifely subjection? Simply in that 
it is a guiding not a determining function. 
Let me try to show you briefly how these 
powers seem to be rightly distinguishable. 

We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, 
in speaking of the “superiority” of one sex to 
the other, as if they could be compared in 
similar things. Each has what the other has 
not; each completes the other, and is com- 
pleted by the other; they are in nothing alike, 
and the happiness and perfection of both de- 
pends on each asking and receiving from the 
other what the other can only give. 

Now, their separate characters are briefly 
these: The man’s power is active, progressive, 
defensive. He is eminently the doer, the cre- 
ator, the discoverer, the defender. His intel- 
lect is for speculation and invention; his en- 
ergy for adventure, for war, and for conquest, 
wherever war is just, wherever conquest is 
necessary. But the woman’s power is for rule, 
not for battle, and her intellect is not for in- 
vention or creation, but for sweet ordering, 
arrangement, and decision. She sees the qual- 
ities of things, their claims and their places, 
Her great function is praise; she enters into 
no contest, but infallibly judges the crown of 
contest. By her office and place she is pro- 
tected from all danger and temptation. The 
man in his rough work in open world must 
encounter all peril and trial; to him, therefore, 
the failure, the offense, the inevitable error; 
often he must be wounded or subdued, often 
misled, and always hardened. But he guards 
the woman from all this; within his house, as 
ruled by her, unless she herself has sought it, 
need enter no danger, no temptation, no cause 
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of error or offense. This is the true nature of 
home—it is the place of peace, the shelter not 
only from all injury, but from all terror, doubt, 
and division. In so far as it is not this, it is 
not home; so far as the anxieties of the outer 
life penetrate into it, and the inconsistently- 
minded, unknown, unloved, or hostile society 
of the outer world is allowed by either hus- 
band or wife to cross the threshold, it ceases 
to be home; it is then only a part of that 
outer world which you have roofed over and 
lighted fire in. But so far as it is a sacred 
place, a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth, 
watched over by household gods, before whose 
faces none may come but those whom they 
can receive with love—so far as it is this, and 
roof and fire are types only of a nobler shade 
and light—shade as of the rock in a weary 
land, and light as of the pharos in the stormy 
sea—so far it vindicates the name and fulfills 
the praise of home. 

And wherever a true wife comes this home 
is always round her. The stars only may be 
over her head; the glow-worm in the night- 
cold grass may be the only fire at her foot; 
but home is yet wherever she is, and for a 
noble woman it stretches far around her, better 
than ceiled with cedar or painted with ver- 
milion, shedding its quiet light far for those 
who else were harmless. 

This, then, I believe to be—will you not 
admit it to be?—the woman’s true place and 
power. But do not you see that to fulfill this 
she must, as far as one can use such terms of 
a human creature, be incapable of error? So 
far as she rules all must be right or nothing 
is. She must be enduringly, incorruptibly 
good; instinctively, infallibly wise—wise not 
for self-development, but for self-renunciation; 
wise not that she may set herself above her 
husband, but that she may never fail from his 
side; wise not with the narrowness of insolent 
and loveless pride, but with the passionate 
gentleness of an infinitely variable, because in- 
finitely applicable, modesty of service—the true 
changefulness of woman.—John Ruskin. 


—_<_—_——-_——— 


THE FUTURE. 





BY REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW. 





HE future in this world has three mortal 

periods: Youth with a golden dream, man- 
hood with an iron reality, old age with a re- 
membered past—the one with the world all 
before where to choose, the next with a choice, 
the last with that choice decided. 





The glow of morn upon the hills tinging the 
heavens and the earth with a transient loveli- 
ness is the romance of youth. But the crim- 
son passes like a shadow, and the silver ripples 
chasing away the purple as morn departs 
pencil day upon all things. Then the hills, so 
flushed with morning promise, so pearled with 
morning dew, grow clear and distinct with 
midday luster. So that golden dream of youth- 
ful mornings becomes a vivid reality in the 
brightness of manhood. But the luster of 
noon, fading, mingling with evening colors, 
represents old age as its day is far spent. A 
remembered past attends life’s evening, although 
its day of dreams and realities is gone forever. 

In an old choral trio of the Lacedemonians 
the battle cry was sung: 

“The old men began— 


‘Once in battle bold we shone.’ 
The middle-aged replied— 

‘Try us; our vigor is not gone.’ 
But the boys concluded— 

‘The palm remains for us alone.’” 


To the boys, then, as now, all was before 
them what to choose. A golden dream was 
the Spartan sentiment. “ Be true to the dream 
of thy youth,” are Schiller’s poetic words. 

But there ’s a futurity beyond this life. An 
unexplored sea rolls between here and beyond, 
bearing no sails of intelligence. No sign comes 
to us from over the mysterious ocean. The 
voyager sails his last voyage. But we who 
are Christians can say, “It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know when He shall 
appear we shall be like him.” There is in man 
a harp whose wires mysteriously ring with an 
immortal music, The stories of history and 
the rays of philosophy tend to make us believe 
in futurity hereafter; but the book of holy 
love alone tells us that the soul can never die. 
When darkness gathers over the face of nature, 
and the nations fall in death, “the last man” 
shall sing the future of the soul of faith: 


“Tt shall live again and shine, 
Ey Him recalled to breath, 
Who captive led captivity, 
Who robbed the grave of victory, 
And took the sting from death.” 


The two futurities, here and beyond, seem- 
ingly separated by the dark river, yet are as a 
midsummer’s day at the poles, where sunset 
melts into sunrise, and the last ray of evening 
appears as the first beam of the new morning. 
So the peaceful and the just, when evening 
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colors gather around, only die to live in the 
morning of the new day. When that eternal 
morning dawns on us who are yet awaiting it, 
the future will be vailed no more. 


—_~——_— 


PASHIONABLE COSTUMES OF “YE OLDEN TIME.” 





BY REV. JAMES M. FREEMAN. 





— foolish extremes of fashion have always 
excited the ridicule and contempt of sensi- 
ble people. The difference between the person 
decently and comfortably clad, and the one 
tricked out in gaudy apparel, put on evidently 
for no other purpose than a vain exhibition, is 
as well marked as the distinction between sense 
and folly. Notwithstanding the satires written 
on the absurd fashions of the present day, and 
many of them richly deserve it, we are of the 
opinion that the world is gradually becoming 
more rational in the matter of costume. A few 
of the fashions of late years have been really 
conducive to health and comfort; as, for in- 
stance, thick-soled shoes for ladies, and crino- 
line, provided there is not too much of it. And 
though there are still many ridiculous fashions 
connected with dress, a comparison of the pres- 
ent with former times will show that our ab- 
surdities are not so great as those of our an- 
cestors, 

An examination of a rare and curious volume 
written by an English lady of rank has served 
to strengthen this conviction, and has also, in 
the main, furnished the materials for the pres- 
ent article. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the articles 
used in the costume of ladies were somewhat 
different from those now in use, as the follow- 
ing inventory, from one of the poets of that 
day, will show: 


“ Chains, coronets, pendants, bracelets, and ear-rings; 
Pins, girdles, spangles, embroideries, and rings; 
Shadows, rebatowes, ribbands, ruffs, cuffs, falls, 
Scarfs, feathers, fans, masks, muffs, laces, cauls, 
Thin tiffanies, cobweb lawn, and fardingals, 

Sweet fals, vayles, wimples, glasses, crisping-pins, 
Pots of ointment, combs, with poking-sticks, and 
bodkins, 
Coyfes, gorgets, fringes, rowles, fillets, and hair-laces; 
Silks, damasks, velvets, tinsels, cloth of gold, 
* Of tissues with colors a hundred-fold.” 


The poet continues by an account of various 
cosmetics, which he calls by the names of “ wa- 
ters,” “confections,” and “ointment.” Ever 
since “Jezebel painted her face,” as we are told 
in the Second Book of Kings, and we know not 
how long before, these preparations for the skin 





have been more or less in use. A lady, in more 
modern times than those referred to, who prided 
herself on the beauty and freshness of her com- 
plexion, went with a friend to attend a chem- 
ical lecture. Shortly after the experimental 
part of the lecture began, her face, to the sur- 
prise of all present, became of a beautiful bright 
blue. Some salt or acid employed by the chem- 
ist had made the wondrous change and spoiled 
her complexion, while at the same time it ex- 
posed the artifice. 

Not satisfied with cosmetics, there were those 
who practiced patching. This absurd fashion 
was in vogue, at intervals, for the best part of 
a century. It was much admired during the 
reign of Charles I, and also in France during 
the reign of Louis XIV. The patches were 
black and of various shapes, representing suns, 
moons, stars, hearts, crosses, and lozenges; and 
some even ornamented their faces with patches 
cut in the shape of horses and carriages! They 
occupied different positions; the corner of the 
eye, the center of the forehead, the corner of 
the mouth, the middle of the cheek, the fold 
formed by the mouth in laughing, on the lips, 
and even on the nose. The French ladies had 
a different name for every patch according to 
its position. Addison waged perpetual war 
against this ridiculous fashion, and is supposed 
to have been chiefly instrumental, by his sat- 
ires, in effecting its abolition. 

While care was taken to ornament every part 
of the person, there seems to have been special 
attention paid to decorations for the head. Not 
to go any further back, we find that in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, during the 
reign of Henry IV, curious and elaborate coif- 
fures were fashionable. They were made of 
silk or fine linen, ribbons of various colors, 
and gold and silver cord, and were usually ac- 
companied by a vail suspended behind. They 
were of different shapes, some resembling a 
crescent, and others a heart. In most of them 
the hair was usually concealed. A few years 
later the horned head-dress became fashionable. 
This was a modification of the crescent, with a 
vail suspended from the points of the horns and 
hanging on either side. The shape was soon 
changed again, the tendency being upward and 
pointed till the head seemed to carry a steeple 
upon it. 

These various styles of dressing the head 
continued with alterations more or less gro- 
tesque, till after the lapse of years the ladies 
became content to make use of the ornament 
which nature has provided for the head. Fash- 
ion then directed itself to arranging the hair in 
various forms of curls and puffs, endeavoring to 
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exhibit rather than conceal. Long, flowing 
curls were thought the very acmé of beauty. 
During the reign of Charles I the fops, imita- 
ting the example of that monarch, allowed one 
long curl to dangle over the left temple, as a 
special attraction for the fairer sex. This was 
known by the name of the “love-lock.” Staid 
and quiet people were shocked by its appear- 
ance, and one good man actually wrote a quarto 
volume against it, which he styled “The Un- 
loveliness of Love-locks.” The ladies, not to 
be outdone, soon had a corresponding lock on 
their fair foreheads, which they denominated 
the “heart-breaker.” Are there any of our 
readers who remember the “beau-catcher” of 
a few years since? 

It was not many years, however, before edi- 
fices of various sorts were again reared upon 
the head. One of the most curious of these, 
introduced during the reign of the Second 
James, was called the “commode.” If the 
word is, as Webster states, from the Latin 
commodus, convenient, it was certainly a mis- 
nomer, for a more inconvenient affair to put on 
the head it would be hard to imagine. It was 
a frame of wire, two or three stories high, fit- 
ting closely to the head, covered with very 
thin linen or silk, and ornamented in a variety 
of ways. In France, at a later day, one kind 
resembled an open fan rising from the forehead 
and having two streamers floating behind. 

The “commode” continued popular for a long 
time. When ornamented with a ribbon or top- 
knot it was called a “Fontange,” after a cele- 
brated French lady of that name. She was in 
company with Louis XIV on a hunting excur- 
sion with a large nnmber of ladies and gentle- 
men of his court, when a gust of wind rudely 
disarranged and loosened her “commode.” She 
immediately took a ribbon from another part 
of her dress and gracefully fastened the “com- 
mode” together. The monarch was so pleased 
with this that he begged her to continue to 
wear it as a head-dress. This she did, and, of 
course, all the ladies of the court followed suit. 

Another fashionable head-dress was a huge 
cushion, over which the hair was drawn to a 
great hight and surmounted by a handkerchief 
of linen or fine gauze. But the most singular 
device ever dreamed of for a head-dress was the 
capriole. This was a representation of a post- 
chaise and horses, or a coach and six horses 
perched on top of the head! The vehicle was 
made of gold thread, and the horses, coachman, 
footman, and gentleman within were of blown 
glass. 

These various coiffures were made of different 
materials. Lawn, muslin, silk, net, lace, gauze, 





ribbons, flowers, feathers, and wire were laid under 
contribution for their production. Their proper 
formation required artistic skill, and became a 
very important and profitable branch of trade. 
In dressing the hair immense quantities of 
powder and pomatum were used; and so elabo- 
rate was the work that it was impossible to 
dress the hair every day. The coiffure fre- 
quently remained untouched for a week or a 
fortnight, or even longer. One writer states 
that the hair might be so arranged as to stand 
a month without combing, but protests against 
“those foreign artists who advertise that they 
have the secret of making up a lady’s head for 
a quarter of a vear.” 

Common though it is for gentlemen to lec- 
ture ladies on the superfluities of dress, they 
have not much to boast of in the way of mod- 
eration, and certainly were quite even with the 
other sex in the different eras of which we 
write. Indeed, in the time of Richard II the 
dress of a gentleman bore a strong resemblance 
to that of a lady. He wore a “gowne” with 
wide sleeves, called “pokys,” though some des- 
ignated them “the devil's receptacles,” since 
they were convenient deposits for stolen goods. 

A few years after this, while the ladies wore 
their horned and steeple head-dresses, the gen- 
tlemen had their hair dressed to fall over their 
eyes and their heads surmounted with a hat of 
enormous hight; while the feet, as if to corre- 
spond with the head, were incased in shoes 
with projecting points, varying in length from 
six inches to two feet. These were called pou- 
laines. 

The dandies of Charles the First’s time stuffed 
their stockings with articles of various kinds, 
distending them to enormous dimensions. One 
poor fellow, with his stockings stuffed with 
bran, while conversing with some ladies un- 
luckily caught his hose in a nail, which tore a 
hole and let out the contents on the floor, to 
the no small amusement of the ladies and the 
confusion of the luckless swain. It is said that 
some used them for carrying wearing apparel, 
and hence they acquired the name of “trunk- 
hose.” 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the 
fops sported long streamers of ribbon of vari- 
ous colors. A writer, of the day speaks of one 
of them who was “drest like a May-pole.” The 
fluttering of his ribbons was like the noise 
made by “a fregat newly rigged, and in a 
storme.” 

Nor was the use of cosmetics confined to 
ladies. In the early part of the reign of George 
III gentlemen used washes and paint, which 
they freely applied to the face for the purpose 
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of obtaining a beautiful complexion. They had 
a royal as well as a French precedent for this, 
for many years before Henry III of France had 
not thought it beneath the dignity of a mon- 
arch to regard these exquisite niceties of the 
toilet. Every night his hands were covered 
with gloves, and a cloth saturated with per- 
fumes was laid over his face to improve his 
complexion. Whole hours of each day were 
spent in shading his cheeks with red and white 
paint, and in coloring his eyebrows. Illustri- 
ous monarch! what an example for thy people! 

Various were the efforts made at different 
times and among different nations to regulate 
or restrict by sumptuary laws the fashions of 
the day. When the Chinese were ordered by 
their Tartar conquerors to cut off their long 
tresses, some of them resisted even to blood, 
and chose rather to lose their heads than their 
hair. The Tartars also endeavored to compel 
the Persians to clip their whiskers Tartar fash- 
ion, and long and fierce were the struggles re- 
sulting. 

Henry IV, of England, endeavored, as had 
some of his predecessors, to restrict dress within 
reasonable limits. He prohibited, under severe 
penalties, to be visited alike on tailor and on 
wearer, certain articles of apparel, such as robes 
ornamented with flowers and other devices, 
cloth of velvet and gold, and rich furs, save to 
the nobility. But in spite of pains and penal- 
ties fashion maintained its sway over the 
people. 

Edward the Fourth endeavored to regulate 
the poulaines or long-toed shoes, already refer- 
red to. No one under .he rank of a lord could 
wear them of greater length than ten inches. 
Subsequent efforts were made to abolish them 
entirely. Fashion then changed to broad toes 
of most extravagant width, and another law 
was passed prohibiting these. 

Henry VIII was much disturbed about the 
dress of his people. He afflicted the fops by 
directing that the hair which had been worn 
long and flowing should be cropped short, 
though he permitted the wearing of fierce beards 
and flowing mustaches. He likewise restricted 
the wearing of furs and velvets of certain kinds 
and embroidered apparel to the royal family 
and nobility. . 

Elizabeth is said to have made more laws 
concerning dress than any other monarch. She 
was a devoted follower of fashion. In her day 
ruffs and collars assumed their largest dimen- 
sions and their greatest stiffness. A quaint au- 
thor of her reign says, “There is a certain 
liquid matter which they call starch, wherein 
the devil hath learned them to wash and dive 





their ruffs, which being dry, will then stand 
stiff and inflexible about their necks.” This 
starch was sometimes yellow as well as white. 
Elizabeth was so particular that she had to 
import a laundress from Holland, none of the 
good English women having sufficient skill or 
neatness. This queen of fashion made decrees 
regulating the style of head-dress, the size of 
ruffs, and the length of gentlemen’s swords. 
She also appointed officers to enforce her edicts. 

The pulpit has in different ages spoken as 
well as the throne. Almost every article of 
costume has in turn been the subject of its 
animadversions. Long trains, embroidered coats, 
long-toed shoes, horned caps, and various other 
devices were eloquently condemned from the 
sacred desk. But hair and head-dresses seem 
to have received the severest and most fre- 
quent blows. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century 
“periviches,” or periwigs, were introduced into 
England. As the fashion became general, hair 
became scarce; so that it was dangerous for 
children with fine locks to wander in the streets 
alone, since it was no uncommon occurrence for 
women to entice them into by-places and cut 
their hair off. The clergy preached and wrote 
against the periwigs, and, it is to be supposed, 
against the stealing also. But big wigs became 
fashionable, not only among ladies but gentle- 
men as well; and this notwithstanding some 
faithful ministers wore their own hair as short 
as possible, by way of example to the flock and 
protest against the fashion. 

The commode, or high head-dress, already 
described, was a frequent subject of pulpit dis- 
course. A faithful preacher of 1698 thus speaks 
of the fashionable women of his day, and the 
head-dress they wore: “All their rigging is 
nothing worth without this wagging topsail; 
and in defiance of our Savior’s words they en- 
deavor, as it were, to add a cubit to their stat- 
ure. With their exalted heads they do, as it 
were, attempt a superiority over mankind; nay, 
their Babel-builders seem, with their lofty tow- 
ers, to threaten the skies and even to defy 
heaven itself.” 

Preaching against dress has not often been 
productive of the end desired, though some- 
times the eloquence of the preacher has moved 
the hearers to reformation. When Henry I 
was in Normandy a pulpit orator so eloquently 
declaimed against the wickedness of long hair, 
that the King and his courtiers wept; where- 
upon the preacher wishing to follow. precept 
with practice, took from the folds of his sleeve a 
long pair of shears and cropped the heads of his 
congregation, courtiers and even King included. 
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in the early days of English Methodism there 
were sometimes converts from fashionable life, 
who showed the sincerity of their conversion 
by renouncing the absurd fashions of the day 
and assuming apparel plain and becoming. An 
old English paper says, “Several fine ladies who 
used to wear French silks, French hoops four 
yards wide, tete de mouton heads, and white 
satin smock petticoats, are now turned Meth- 
odists and followers of Mr. Whitefield, whose 
doctrine of the new birth has so prevailed over 
them, that they now wear plain stuff gowns, 
no hoops, common night-mobs, and old plain 
bags.” 

While we would not have Methodists or 
members of any other denomination dress in 
uniform, we can not but wish that there was 
more plainness of attire and less extrava- 
gance exhibited by Christian people. Extremes, 
whether of plainness or of fashion, should be 
avoided. In most cases good taste as well as 
Christian principle direct this course; for it is 
indisputably true that a majority of the new 
fashions introduced are not according to the 
instincts of a correct taste. There is something 
absurd or repulsive about nearly every one of 
them. But leaving the matter of taste out of 
the question, there is one simple practical rule 
for Christian men and women, which rule they 
ought to follow in view of the great judgment: 
““Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


cL 
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paces. the wife of John Levet, and proba- 
bly the same as Pernetta of Bourdigny, was 
daughter of the Lord of Bourdigny, in the 
mandement of Peney. The members of this 
house had been styled nobles or damoiseauz as 
far back as the thirteenth century, and many 
of them had been syndics of Geneva. This lady, 
prepared by the teachings of the evangelists 
who had preceded Froment, “had become very 
zealous for the Word,” and earnestly desired to 
bring to the Gospel her sister-in-law Claudine, 
wife of a worthy citizen, Aime Levet. The 
latter, “an honest, devoted, and wondrously 
superstitious woman,” was upright and sincere, 
and more than once had combated zealously 
her sister’s opinions. One day when Paula was 
at Claudine’s house, she conjured her to come 
and hear the schoolmaster. ‘I have so great a 
horror of him,” replied her sister-in-law, “that 
for fear of being bewitched, I will neither see 
nor hear him.” “He speaks like an angel,” an- 
swered Paula. “I look upon him as a devil,” 
retorted Claudine. “If you hear him, you will 





be saved.” ‘And I think I shall be damned.” 
Thus contended these two women. Paula was 
not discouraged. “At l¢ast hear him once,” 
she said, and then added with emotion, “ Pray 
hear him once for love of me!” She prevailed 
at last, though with great difficulty. 

Dame Claudine, although yielding to her sis- 
ter’s entreaties, resolved to protect herself thor- 
oughly. She armed herself carefully with all 
the antidotes provided in such cases; she fast- 
ened fresh-gathered rosemary leaves to her tem- 
ples, rubbed her bosom with virgin wax, hung 
relics, crosses, and rosaries round her neck, and 
shielded by these amulets, she accompanied 
Paula to the Croix d’Or. “I am going to see 
an enchanter,” she said, so deceived was she. 
She promised herself to lead back the Demoiselle 
de Bourdigny into the fold. 

Claudine entered the hall and sat down in 
front of the magician in mockery and derision, 
says the chronicle, Froment appeared, having 
a book in his hand. He mounted on a round 
table, as was his custom, in order to be better 
heard, and opening the New Testament, read a 
few words, and then began to apply them. 
Claudine, without caring the least for the as- 
sembly, and wishing to make her Catholicism 
known, crossed herself several times on the 
breast, at the same time repeating certain 
prayers. Froment continued his discourse and 
unfolded the treasures of the Gospel. Claudine 
raised her eyes at last, astonished at what she 
heard, and looked at the minister. She listened, 
and erelong there was not a more attentive 
hearer in all the congregation. Froment’s voice 
alone would have been “ wasted,” but it entered 
into the woman’s understanding, as if borne by 
the Spirit of God. She drank in the reformer’s 
words, and yet a keen struggle was going on 
within her. Can this doctrine be true, seeing 
that the Church says nothing about it? she 
asked herself. Her eyes often fell on the school- 
master’s book. It was not a missal or a bre- 
viary. . . . It seemed to her full of life. 

Froment having completed his sermon, the 
children and adults rose and prepared to go out. 
Claudine remained in her place; she looked at 
the teacher, and at last exclaimed aloud, “Is it 
true what you.say?’ “Yes,” answered the 
reformer. “Is it all proved by the Gospel?” 
“Yes.” “Is not the mass mentioned in it?” 
“No!” “And is the book from which you 
preached a genuine New Testament?” “Yes.” 
Madame Levet eagerly desired to have it: tak- 
ing courage she said, “Then lend it to me.” 
Froment gave it to her, and Claudine placing it 
carefully under her cloak, among her relics and 
beads, went out with her sister-in-law, who was 
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beginning to see all her wishes accomplished. 
As Claudine returned home she did talk much 
with Paula: hers wawone of those deep natures 
that speak little with man but much with God. 
Entering her house, she went straight to her 
room and shut herself in, taking nothing but 
the book with her, and being determined not to 
come out again till she found the solution of 
the grand problem with which her conscience 
was occupied. On which side is truth? At 
Rome or at Wittemburg? Having made ar- 
rangements that they should not wait meals for 
her, or knock at her door, “she remained apart,” 
says Froment, “for three days and three nights 
without eating or drinking, but with prayers, 
fasting, and supplication.” The book lay open 
on the table before her. She read it constantly, 
and falling on her knees asked for the Divine 
light to shed abroad in her heart. Claudine 
probably did not possess an understanding of 
the highest range, but she had a tender con- 
science. With her the first duty was to sub- 
mit to God, the first want to resemble him, the 
first desire to find everlasting happiness in him. 
She did not reach Christ through the under- 
standing; conscience was the path that led her 
to him. An awakening conscience is the first 
symptom of conversion and consequently of 
reformation. Sometimes Claudine heard in her 
heart a voice pressing her to come to Jesus; 
then her superstitious ideas would suddenly re- 
turn, and she rejected the Lord’s invitation. 
But she soon discovered that the practices to 
which she had abandoned herself were dried-up 
wells where there had never been any water. 
Determined to go astray no longer, she desired 
to go straight to Christ. It was then she re- 
doubled those “prayers and supplications” of 
which Froment speaks, and read the Holy 
Scriptures with eagerness. At last she under- 
stood the Divine Word which spoke, “ Daughter, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” O, wonderful, she 
is saved! This salvation did not puff her up; 
she discovered that “the grace of God trickled 
slowly into her;” but the least drop coming 
from the Holy Spirit seemed a well that never 
dried. Three days were thus spent; for the 
same space of time Paul remained in prayer at 
Damascus. at 

Madame Levet having read the Gospel again 
and again, desired to see the man who had first 
led her to know it. She sent for him. Fro- 
ment crossed the Rhone; for she lived at the 
foot of the bridge, on the side of St. Gervais. 
He entered, and when she saw him, Claudine 
rose in emotion, approaching him, and being 
unable to speak, burst into tears. ‘“ Her tears,” 
says the evangelist, “fell on the floor,” she had 





no other language, When she recovered, Mad- 
ame Levet courteously begged Froment to sit 
down, and told him how God had opened to 
her the door of heaven. At the same time she 
showed herself determined to profess without 
fear before men the faith that caused her hap- 
piness, “Ah!” she said, “can I ever thank 
God sufficiently for having enlightened me?” 
Froment had come to strengthen this lady and 
he was himself strengthened. He was in great 
admiration at “hearing her speak as she did.” 
A conversation so spiritual and so serious must 
needs have a great signification for the Refor- 
mation of Geneva, and as Calvin says in other 
circumstances where also only one woman seems 
to have been converted, “From this tiny shoot 
an excellent Church was to spring.” 
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AT MY WINDOW. 





BY VALE CAMERON, 





THE earth licth under the Enchanter’s soft hand; 

For an hour he throweth sweet spells on the land, 
That yieldeth with grace to his power; 

While into my brain, and into my heart, 

The magic hath wrought with its wonderful art, 
And my soul is at peace for an hour. 


He hath set out the moon, and summoned the stars 

To their ranks on the hights; while below are the bars, 
Alternating, of shadow and gleam. 

The tree-tops move lightly in rhythmical dance; 

But the brown earth beneath, like me, is in trance, 
And, like me, the grass hath a dream. 


O, heaven, with the crown and the jewels of gold, 
And robe of vailed azure in silvery fold! 
O, earth, lying thus in the glow 
That the shadows break up into forms of strange grace, 
And endue with the charm of a pathos the place! 
O, air, with such sweet-tempered flow! 


O, scene, where the beauty of things taketh sense, 
And becometh a sonl, through its meanings intense, 
Taking hold of the love at my heart! 

O, genius of nature—enchanter serene! 
Of the magical life that pervadeth the scene, 
O, take me and make me a part! 


And teach me the language ye use on such nights, 
The fluent expression of all these delights, 

That would crowd and consume me untold. 
We will have a dear friendship; we will converse; 
Soft voices shall musical fancies rehearse, 

And beautiful secrets unfold. 


Ah, let me give thanks! for this joy, for this rest; 

The Divine hath encompassed me—how am I blest! 
For thee, O Triune! I have praise, 

And a prayer—that, as thou hast been with me here 

At my window to-night, my life thou ‘It ensphere, 
And exalt all my nights and my days, 
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BY MBS. SARAH A. MYERS. 





(cCoNCLUDED.) 


HEN she came to the years of discretion 

she was to be “ professed” and enter on 
her novitiate; but there was in those times a 
custom in monkish houses, long since exploded, 
that required the novice elect before her pro- 
fession to enter the world for a season, that her 
“vocation” might be judged of, whether it 
were true or not, or “simply the effect of edu- 
cation or of ignorance.” Thus, when Jane 
Poole was fifteen years old, she was dismissed 
to her father’s house for the space of six 
months’ nominal trial, after which time she 
must return to the convent forever. 

The heiress of the proud Earl of Suffolk 
returned to her father’s house, but not to find 
a home or to be met with that affection for 
which her loving heart so long had pined. 
Dame Elizabeth, her meek-spirited mother, who 
throughout the whole period of her married 
life had been the embodiment of silent sub- 
mission and long-suffering, pressed her dis- 
figured caild tenderly to her heart, while she 
wept bitter tears as memory recalled the bright, 
fresh, and almost angelic beauty of her hapless 
child in her early days and contrasted it with 
her present repulsive appearance. And Jane, 
as she felt herself clasped in that tender em- 
brace, and looked into that mild, patient face—a 
face which told the story of long, weary years— 
found sweet hopes fluttering in her heart— 
hopes that her ear should sometime be blessed 
with the words of love for which she had so 
hungered. 

The delusion, however, was soon dispelled. 
The proud Earl, disappointed in his hope of 
having a male heir, and of a nature hard and 
cruel as the granite rock, and who cared for 
nothing save his own worldly success, had not 
even a glance of pity to bestow on the child 
of whom he had once been so proud. He could 
not look into her heart and discover her supe- 
rior nature, or how she was longing to pour 
out the tide of filial affection so long repressed 
upon a loving parent’s breast. If he had been 
pitying, gentle, and tender, if he had even 
tried to comfort her, withered and blighted as 
she was, he might have won her to be his 
bond-slave, or even to enter without murmur 
into the, to her, hateful convent life. But he 
stood coldly aloof, and the glance he threw 
over her disfigured face was such as to crush 
at once all hope of ever being able to awaken 


any tender feeling for herself in a heart so 
Vou. XXVI.—10 





fortified by pride and ambition. Her sister 
Katherine, brought up in such an atmosphere, 
was cold and chilling in her welcome, and poor 
Jane in a few days found that she could “ burn 
no incense on the altar of family love” within 
the walls of her father’s castle. “Was she to 
be blamed for her misfortune?” she asked her- 
self again and again; and as the days rolled by 
and brought no soothing, her determined but 
nevertheless loving and gentle nature was 
roused to revolt, of which a fierce antagonism 
was likely to be the consequence. 

This danger was, however, happily averted by 
the shortness of her visit at the baronial home. 
Dame Katherine, a Poole, Jane’s paternal grand- 
mother, whom we have already introduced to 
our readers, a fierce proud old woman whose 
heart was set on the creation of her son’s 
house, and “whose very virtue was her family 
pride,” had not been softened by the passage 
of time. When she learned that Jane had 
returned to the outer world of men, she hastily 
rode over to see this ugly, despised thing, and 
if she was as unlovely as report had spoken 
her, to take her from her father’s castle to the 
grim quiet of her own dungeon-like home, 
where she could be as safely hidden from curi- 
ous watchers as in the convent itself. They 
met, and for a moment the proud old dame 
seemed struck as by the hand of death. “The 
seamed and scarred face, the closed eyes, one 
perfectly sightless, the other well-nigh so, the 
burnt and withered hair, growing in long, 
ragged patches only, the awkward gait and 
downcast look, all were like daggers in Dame 
Katherine’s heart, and,” says our chronicle, 
“she rebuked her greatly, seeing she was too 
loathly for any gentleman who was equal to 
her in birth.” The repulsion was, however, 
not all on one side. Jane, as she looked upon 
those stern and rugged features set within the 
framing of that silver hair, and listened to 
those unfeeling words, felt that she need hope 
for nothing more. To oppose or resist in this 
case would be madness, and poor Jane bore all 
these coarse reproaches with much outward 
meekness; but the spirit which they woke up 
in her was little interpreted by the drooping 
head and tearful eyes, A fiery demon, born 
of wounded pride, resentment, and a sense of 
unmerited wrong, breathing rage and vowing 
revenge, took such a meek seeming as this, and 
blinded the old grandmother as well as the 
selfish father to the mischief they were work- 
ing till it was too late to repair it. 

Dame Katherine de la Poole took Jane home 
with her, the Earl and his wife consenting in 
great gratitude to be so well delivered from 
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such a heavy burden. Dame Elizabeth, the 
poor girl’s mother, truly shed some tears; but 
she had to wrestle alone with her sorrow, for 
the stern Sir Mighell had no words of sympa- 
thy or comfort to bestow on any one; so her 
tears were obliged to be quickly dried, and the 
hapless Jane parted forever from her father’s 
house. Dame Katherine lived in the most per- 
fect retirement, and never admitted any visit- 
ors within her walls. Her house, as it stood 
forth in grim loneliness amid wild fells and 
barren hills, gave no promise of hospitality to 
the pilgrim or the traveler; all was cold, bleak, 
and dreary; but life had gleams of sunshine 
even here. On each shoulder and sloping side 
of the hills the blue smoke of peat mingling 
with the mist gave token of a primitive home- 
stead, and some peasants’ cottages built of 
dark-brown stone scattered here and there were 
seen crouching in low clusters of half a dozen 
each, as though they feared being left singly 
and alone on those exposed hills; yet the 
houses were in no place sufficiently numerous 
to form a village, these clustered dwellings 
being at considerable distances from their neigh- 
bors. But to watch the blue smoke as it rose 
into the o’ercanopying sky and listen to the 
song of some peasant maiden, as she tripped 
over the bleak: moor or drove her sheep to the 
sheltering nooks of the hills, was true happiness 
to Jane Poole, situated as she now was, and 
she became each day more resolute to descend 
into the very lowest path of honest life rather 
than go back to the convent. “I can keep 
sheep as well as these maidens,” she urged, 
“and my parents have no right to consign me 
to a living tomb.” It was the fashion of those 
days for ladies of rank to act the part of Lady 
Bountifuls to the retainers or tenants of the 
estate, and as it well suited Dame Katherine’s 
despotic nature to play “leech” in times of 
sickness among them, she never neglected an 
opportunity of doing so, as it was the sole 
variation of her monotonous life. 

Jane, on her first arrival, was confined en- 
tirely to the house, and not suffered to see 
any one but the members of the household, 
from whom her relationship to their mistress 
was carefully hidden. But there is an educa- 
tion that can be carried on without aid from 
books or outer sources, and such a one was 
now progressing in the mind of Jane as she 
looked forth in silence from the windows over 
the dull and dreary landscape that surrounded 
her prison home. Another fate than this was 
in store for her; her education, in spite of 
monkish arguments and parental urgings, was 
to be perfected in a different way from the one 





proposed. Not long after her arrival at her 
grandmother’s house an epidemic fever made 
its unwelcome appearance among the cottages 
on Dame Katherine’s estate, and, being very 
obstinate in its character, gave the old lady 
sufficient employment, and took her much 
from home. During this time she permitted 
her young prisoner to go abroad for short dis- 
tances, and as the cases were sometimes urgent, 
occasionally sent her on a ministration of mercy 
among the cottagers. This last indulgence was 
rarely accorded; but what words could speak 
her delight at being permitted to roam at will 
over those wild moors, although at that late 
season their flowers were faded and the Autumn 
winds swept bleakly over them. How she, 
poor, blighted, unloved creature, reveled in this 
unwonted liberty of enjoyment; free, unwatched, 
and alone, she experienced that Nature, because 
she is God’s handiwork, is a minister of happi- 
ness, and, like a dead thing renewed by the 
winds of heaven, Jane’s comparative freedom 
awoke her to a new and better state of feeling. 
Holier, softer, better thoughts than those which 
had lately ruled her took possession of her 
soul, but also increased the most passionate 
abhorrence of the life to which she was des- 
tined. As she roamed abroad dressed in her 
garb of convent gray, with her scarred face 
shrouded in a vail, and entered occasionally 
some peasant home, she contrasted the “homely 
joys and destiny obscure” of the simple in- 
dwellers with her own lot, once so flattering, 
now so sad; and while she envied their cheerful 
contentment, a most passionate desire for lib- 
erty and affection took possession of her heart. 
With every breath she drew by the casement 
or inhaled in the depths of the dark woods she 
traversed in her rambles, new and stronger 
feelings arose and turned her forever from the 
convent gate, 

The epidemic continued to spread till the 
black frosts came heralding the approach of 
Winter. Dame Katherine had been indefatiga- 
ble in her ministrations to the sick, but at last 
was obliged to yield the place she so loved to 
fill. Sickness seized her, but, more the effect 
of fatigue on her aged frame than fever, there 
was no danger to be apprehended. One day, 
very late in the season, she sent Jane on a 
visit to a sick person who lived in a distant 
cottage among the hills, The wind was cold, 
the sky dark and lowering; flakes of snow fell 
at intervals and settled on the hard path and 
barren moor withcut melting; but, nothing 
daunted, Jane kept on her way. She dispatched 
her errand, and had proceeded for a short dis- 
tance on her homeward path when a violent 
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snow-storm came on. The short Winter’s day 
was soon shrouded in darkness, and with the 
advent of night the cold increased. The wind 
went whirling in roaring eddies, and great 
flakes of snow circled furiously in the air close 
to her head, and, drifting fast, soon obscured 
the path she was treading. The cold became 
intense, and her hands and feet were fast being 
benumbed into insensibility; still she struggled 
on, till, out of breath and exhausted, she at 
last sank down in the snow. What were the 
thoughts of the solitary girl as she lay there 
expecting to be frozen to death we know not; 
life has charms even for the most miserable, 
and, perhaps there was no eye to see or ear to 
hear, she uttered a prayer for deliverance and 
mercy—a prayer heard by the ear that is never 
closed to man’s appeal. She was, however, 
fast sinking into insensibility, when the bark- 
ing of a dog aroused her failing powers. She 
started up from her bed in the snow and called 
aloud with all the force she could command. 
A cheerful “halloo” was the answer, and in a 
few minutes a young man in a peasant’s garb 
stood beside her. She soon told him where her 
home was, and learned in return that he was 
from one of the cottages near the spot where 
he found her, and within a short distance of her 
grandmother’s house. He had been looking for 
some sheep among the hills when the storm 
came on, and was now on his return home. 
After a brief stay at his mother’s cottage, Jane 
declared she had strength to go on alone; but 
this William would not permit, and with that 
natural feeling of protectorship for the helpless 
which man loves to cherish, he conducted her in 
safety to her grandmother’s house. This in- 
cident had a great bearing on her future life, 
as will be shown. 

The allotted six months had nearly passed, 
when one day Dame Katherine commenced a 
conversation relative to her returning to the 
convent and beginning her “profession.” To 
the great surprise and anger of the old lady, 
Jane peremptorily stated that she would never 
more enter those hated walls. In vain Dame 
Katherine insisted; the refractory novice re- 
mained firm, and declared that at the very foot 
of the altar she would refuse to utter the vow; 
they might take her life if they would, but 
they should never force her to pronounce the 
words that would shut her out from God’s 
beautiful world forever. Once more a council 
of Jane’s parents, Dame Katherine, and several 
priests from the convent near the castle was 
called; but neither threats, expostulations, nor 
arguments shook for a moment her stern de- 
termination. Timid, meek, and yielding as she 





was in most things, she was yet firm in this, 
her obstinate love of liberty and hatred of re- 
straint. At an earlier period she would, not- 
withstanding her unwillingness, have been 
forced to take the vail; but men were now 
becoming more enlightened, the doctrines of 
Wickliffe were gaining ground, and severity 
was not the policy to be pursued at this time. 
It was, therefore, proposed that she should 
“give up all claim to her rank and state, and 
consent to be given forth to all whom she 
might meet as a poor gentlewoman, godchild 
to Dame Katherine.” To a demand so arbi- 
trary as this Jane at first refused compliance, 
but time being allowed her for consideration, 
before the day arrived when she must either 
comply with this condition or return to the 
convent, Dame Katherine, by threats and vio- 
lence, so worked on her fears that she at last 
consented, “amid grievous tears and bitter 
reproaches, to be deprived of her name and 
natural rights, taking an oath never to reveal 
who she was.” “Any thing for freedom,” 
sighed poor Jane, as she took the oath of 
secresy; “any lot, any deprivation rather 
than that living tomb of the nun to which you 
would consign me.” 

It was now Dame Katherine’s chief care to 
be rid of her charge. She cast about for suit- 
ors, offering a comfortable dower on her 
marriage, but even the lowest squire refused 
the offer. But all did not regard her as being 
so repulsive, for a voice of peculiar sweetness, 
and a kind of mournful majesty in her whole 
demeanor, as well as the sweet seriousness 
with which she had spoken of earth’s sorrows 
and privations to the peasants whom she had 
visited in their severe sickness, had in part 
atoned for her repulsive appearance, and they 
regarded her with sincere love and respect. 
At length, finding she could do nothing better, 
Dame Katherine suffered her to marry William 
Ditchley, the young man who had rescued her 
from the snow. He was the son of an honest 
yeoman of Suffolk, and so she was sent forth 
to take her place in the world as the wife of a 
common peasant and the mother of a family 
of peasants. 

For years afterward nothing was heard of 
Jane, who, though thus cruelly exiled from her 
rank and family, perhaps enjoyed more of real 
happiness than those who had been guilty of 
her maltreatment. With the dower he re- 
ceived on his marriage with her the honest 
yeoman, at her request, purchased a farm in 
Norfolk, where he lived during his life. And 
now Jane, the Earl’s daughter, although she 
could never forget the high destiny to which 
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she had been born, adapted herself fully to her 
position as the yeoman’s wife, and she never 
had reason to regret the choice she had made 
in her humble marriage. 

The doctrines of Wickliffe, that morning star 
of the Reformation, had found their way into 
the remote district where she lived, and her 
clear mind, aided by her hatred of Popery, 
soon enabled her to appreciate their worth. 
She attended the “Lollard” preachings, and 
learned from their pure tenets that there is 
One who overrules all events, and can make 
the wrath of man to praise him. Sanctified 


adversity, like the mountain breeze, braces, and ‘ 


strengthens, and calls forth traits of heroism 
which in the calm sunshine of untroubled life 
would have lain dormant. And so it was with 
Jane Poole, and in her humble home she ex- 
hibited the true heroism, which is to conquer 
self, to rule her spirit, to “suffer and be still.” 
And, although at times her eager spirit might 
prompt her to question why such a severe trial 
had been accorded to her, she was at length 
able to experience that, although no chastening 
for the present seems joyous but grievous, 
nevertheless it afterward yields the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, and the healing that 
God has vouchsafed to every sorrow it was hers 
especially to know. 

Her dwellitg and circumstances were not 
in any respect superior to those of her rude 
neighbors, but great was their wonder at 
her steady refusal to join them in their rustic 
revels at wakes or fairs. Yet, as she never 
assumed any arrogance of manner toward 
them, they were never offended, but always 
treated her with that consideration which a 
superior mind always demands; and when they 
would ask honest William why she did s0, he 
would answer “that his Jean had at times 
queer notions, but that she was the best woman 
in the world for a’ that.” And thus, silently 
and usefully, her days glided onward. During 
her stay with her grandmother she had acquired 
a little knowledge of the healing art, and now, 
as she had opportunity, she judiciously applied 
it to use. This made her always a welcome 
visitor at the lowly cot, where she might be 
found trying to lull and soothe the sufferings 
of infancy, or comforting the aged and lonely. 
Thus, too, she had opportunity to speak the 
heart-touching words of inspiration, and with- 
out seeming to be a teacher, she taught them 
sacred lessons from that dear old book of com- 
fort which is the only true source of the best 
knowledge. Ever welcome was her presence ‘in 
the abodes of the tried and poverty-stricken. 
They did not see that her face was unlovely 





when, in the midst of the family circle or in 
the loneliness of some obscure hovel, she min- 
istered like an angel of mercy to their bodily 
and spiritual wants, and would tell them how 
in great necessity there is also great consola- 
tion, and how that under every peculiar trial 
the needful strength to bear it will be unfail- 
ingly given from above. 

At length her husband died, and her grief 
was deep and lasting. William had never 
thought himself her equal, and sometimes was 
disposed to think her “too high-minded,” but 
he loved her for all that, and was proud of her 
as the daughter of a poor gentlewoman. He 
blessed her on his death-bed, and she remained 
a widow for his sake. As time rolled on the 
scars which so disfigured her face became less 
apparent; she covered her head with a cap, 
and as she grew older her whole appearance 
became less repulsive. So highly was she 
respected by her rustic neighbors that many 
yeomen wished to marry her; but she refused 
them all. Thus she lived many years, long 
after Sir William a Poole had become fourth 
Earl of Suffolk and had had children born to 
him, long after Jane had become a grand- 
mother; then and not till then the whole of 
this strange story became known. Jane hed 
kept her vow of secrecy with perfect fidelity; 
never had she breathed a word to her husband 
or her children of her title to a proud name or 
to the family to which she belonged. It was 
only late in life when, enlightened by the new 
doctrines she heard preached, she considered 
her vow—a vow taken under such circum- 
stances—no longer binding. Therefore, after 
due consideration, and in justice to herself and 
children, she revealed to her spiritual adviser 
who she was and what she had suffered. 
Shocked with the depravity of her unnatural 
relatives, this pious and learned doctor declared 
that this strange history should no longer be 
kept secret, “and,” says our record, “com- 
manded her to publish this account to her 
children and their issues, that they might show 
of what caste they came, if so be by the great 
mercy of Providence they might claim their 
own again. And not only to them, but also 
to make it known to all men as far as was 
consistent with her own safety, he said, that 
the great power of Almighty God should be 
published to all the world. For this reason 
was the chronicle written, that all men might 
take warning, for no deed of wickedness is 
done in the dark which shall not be dragged 
forth to the light, and no oppression on the 
innocent shall prosper before the right hand of 
Eternal Justice.” 
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BY MARTHA D. HARDIB,. 





“ A RE we ’most there, mamma?” 

We were on the cars bound for Warris- 
ton, the place where, for the next year at least, 
my husband was stationed. It was in the 
evening, and I shivered as I thought of the 
cold house probably awaiting us, wishing Nel- 
lie had not woke. It did n’t matter much, 
though, for when, an hour after, we thundered 
into the town she was sleeping again. 

“Carry her out and I will take the boys,” I 
said to Allen, and taking Fred and Willy by 
the hand I followed him out of the car. A 
stout, good-humored gentleman stepped up to 
us immediately. 

“Mr. Graham, I presume. The carriage is 
waiting—this way,” and a moment later I sank 
back among the cushions of the carriage, and 
we were on the way home. I caught only a 
glimpse of brilliantly-lighted streets, a dim 
vision of rows of handsome residences, then we 
turned into another street and were there. 

Our people had been before us. It was 
warmed and lighted, the furniture partially ar- 
ranged, and supper prepared. No crowd, no 
company of strangers to whom I must wea- 
riedly talk and smile; only two ladies—Mrs. 
Gates and Mrs. Effingham. Even them we saw 
only for a moment. We had come in the last 
lady’s carriage, and after welcoming us and 
promising to call soon, they swept out, leaving 
me with the impression that Mrs. Effingham 
was tall and stately, with the air of good so- 
ciety, and Mrs. Gates small and pleasant- 
spoken. 

The next day was the Sabbath. I had not 
been a minister’s wife long enough to think 
without trembling of the first entrance; more 
perhaps now than ever before, for this was the 
largest and handsomest church to which Allen 
had ever been appointed. But as I walked up 
the broad aisle and sat in the luxurious “ pas- 
tor’s pew,” my thoughts kept going back to 
the little church at Millbrook and the plain 
congregation there. I looked with a shiver of 
distrust at the richly-dressed people around me, 
and noted the air of wealth and aristocracy; and 
even while the great organ’s harmony was roll- 
ing through the church, and the quartette choir 
were chanting, “Praise ye the Lord,” I was 
wondering how on Allen’s salary we could sup- 
port a style of living suited to this congre- 
gation, 

A month taught me that I had not over- 
rated the troubles of my new position—a large 





town, our Church the aristocratic one, its mem- 
bers nrostly wealthy and fashionable people, 
who lived well and expected their minister to 
do the same; a thing which on my husband’s 
salary was impossible. I stood alone here, for 
Allen, absorbed in study, and pastoral duty, 
not noticing, as men seldom do, matters of dress 
and table arrangements, could give me no sym- 
pathy. He had troubles of his own, too, in the 
worldliness and frivolity of many of his con- 
gregation. So I kept my annoyances to myself 
and struggled on. 

I sat by my sitting-room window one bright 
October morning thinking of all this. Outside 
the bluest of skies bent above me: a dead vine 
that had curtained the window in Summer 
trailed its scarlet leaves along the sill; an oak 
outside was burning in Autumn glory. I looked 
at it all with unquiet eyes, remembering Au- 
tumn days gone by when I had never known a 
care. I had never thought in my happy girl- 
hood to come to this. I had been brought up 
as the adopted child of a wealthy uncle, and 
when I married Allen Graham I believed that 
with the liberal allowance uncle insisted on 
giving me I might throw money cares away. 
It went on so for five years. Then came the 
old story, failure, death, and my little fortune 
went with the rest. But Allen’s next two ap- 
pointments were in country places, and till we 
came here I had hardly felt my loss. Now 
what would I not have given for a little of that 
little fortune, to settle the bills due that week 
and buy things necessary for the Winter! WNel- 
lie playing beside me had no care. I remem- 
ber looking at her with almost envy. Then 
into my privacy and disagreeable thoughts some 
one interrupted. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, there ’s no meat for 
dinner.” 

“You will have to get some, then, and have 
it charged.” 

My neat help hesitated. “Master said we 
were not to buy on credit any more.” 

“But I have no money and we must have 
the meat,” I answered. 

I emptied my purse on the table as I spoke, 
three pennies and a silver quarter, and just 
then the bell rang. I swept the money into 
my work-basket, and, conscious of deficiencies 
in my own toilet and Nellie’s soiled apron, rose 
to receive two ladies, Mrs. Effingham and Mrs. 
Gates.” 

“We have called on a mission of mercy this 
morning,” said Mrs. Effingham’s clear, measured 
tones. “Last night there was brought to my 
knowledge the case of a poor family on A.- 
street. The father is out of work, and the chil- 
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dren, three very interesting little boys, have | I swallowed a sort of sob, and took from the 
not been able to attend Sabbath school for | basket a little stocking, whose dilapidated heel 


some time because they have not good shoes.” 

She paused. I thought of the grievously- 
worn shoes the boys wore, and said, “Can not 
the father get work?” 


“Perhaps so, I have not consulted with 


him. I thought it a matter of present ne- 
cessity.” 

“And we thought,” Mrs. Gates went on, 
“that if the ladies would contribute we might 
raise enough for their wants now and put the 
father in a way of providing for his family.” 

My hands fingered the empty purse nervously, 
but I uttered no word, and Mrs. Effingham 
took up the thread again. 

“Tf the minister's wife heads our list we hope 
to get a considerable amount.” 

“T have no money with me at present,” I 
said as quietly as I could, “but I will sign if 
you wish me to.” 

“Most certainly,” said the stately Mrs. Ef- 
fingham, producing her paper, and down went 
my-neme for a precious dollar. Then the ladies 
left me. 

“Mamma,” said Nellie, “may I have the 
pennies?” 

A step sounded on the gravel walk, and Al- 
len came in from the post-office. “An invita- 
tion out to-morrow,” were his first words, “at 
Mrs. Arnold’s.” 

“I don’t want to go, Allen,” pushing my 
work hastily aside. ‘I’ve nothing fit to wear.” 

“ What did you wear last Sunday, Mary?” 

“My black silk, that I’ve worn to every 
party we have been to.” 

“Well, wear it to-morrow, then. It will 
never do to decline, my dear.” 

He sat down and took out his letters, hand- 
ing one to me. I glanced listlessly at the post- 
mark, “Moro,” my native place, and I opened 
it. It was from an old lady, an intimate friend 
of my uncle, who had been a half mother to 
me. Reduced to poverty now, and troubled by 
an obdurate creditor, she appealed to me for 
aid. “I would not come to you,” the letter 
said, “if there were any other to whom I could 
appeal, but I am an old woman with few 
friends, and you are my best one. For the 
sake of old times grant me this.” 

I tossed the letter to Allen. “We can not 
do it,” was his comment. 

“No,” I cried bitterly. ‘I gave money this 
morning to some one I never heard of before. 
This, from my oldest and best friend, we can 
not grant,” 

“You know it is impossible, Mary,” he an- 
swered gravely. 





needed repair. 

“Where are the children?” asked he. 

“Over at Mrs. Taylor’s.” 

“There is fever in the town, watch them 
carefully,” and he left the room. 

I looked down at my darling beside me, then 
a strange fear came into my heart. I pushed 
up the window and called to the boys. A mo- 
ment after they came rushing into the house 
wild with play, yet I looked at their bright, 
young faces sighing. 

“Mamma,” cried Fred, “did you know my 
birthday came next week?’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

He twisted his fingers boy-fashion. “Georgie 
Effingham’s father gave him a pair of new 
boots, and his mother such a splendid horse, 
his birthday.” 

“Your shoes are not worn out yet, dear, and 
you know mamma has n’t money to spend 
for toys. Now sit down here and play with 
sister.” 

But though I could quiet him so easily, I 
could not still the constant cry of my own 
heart—its weary questions, its murmurs of 
“unjust” could not get rid of the letter lying 
before me. I took it up and read it again. 
How well I remembered one long illness I had 
had, when she had been my nurse! The long, 
weary time when I lay on my bed, and the 
whole world was to me one long, dark room! 
Now like a touch of a mother had fallen her 
hand upon my forehead. What cool drinks she 
had prepared for me! What songs she had 
sang to lull me to sleep and forgetfulness of 
pain! I remembered one night when I was 
the worst, I had looked up to her and mur- 
mured “mother,” and she had bent over me, 
saying through tears, “I will be a mother to 
thee, child.” She was rich then; but the same 
crash that ruined my uncle had made her poor. 
Now in her need she appealed to me and I was 
powerless to help her. I wrote again and 
again on the wrapper Allen’s words, “It is im- 
possible,” then I dropped it. 

‘There was a prayer meeting that night. 
Though no one else. came the minister’s wife 
must go, I thought, as I tied on my bonnet, 
and, casting one long look at the great pile of 
mending in my basket, went to the church. I 
am afraid my heart was not warmed by the 
meeting; that I thought more of household 
matters than of spiritual things; and when, at 
its close, Mrs. Arnold rustled up to me and 
said, “ What a splendid prayer brother Graham 
made,” I hardly heard her. 
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The next day came the party. I put on my 
black silk and went, feeling sick and miserable. 
I was late: they were all there before me, the 
long parlors filled with richly-dressed ladies, 
talking of fashions and the news. I sank into 
a corner half out of sight, and listened to the 
chatter which wearied and disgusted me. Two 
voices near me attracted my attention at last— 
Mrs. Effingham and Mrs. Howard, a leader of 
fashion. They were talking, and hardly know- 
ing what I did, I shrank back that I might 
not hear. But Mrs. Effingham’s clear tones I 
could not miss. 

“T have always held,” she was saying, “that 
a minister's wife should dress as befitted her 
husband’s station in society—not make her 
dress a perpetual petition to the ladies for 
gifts.” 

A murmured reply that I did not hear. 
Then again: 

“Mrs. Graham has not done that. I confess 
I am surprised, and I think if she knew how 
even these trifles affect her husband’s influence 
in society she would dress more elegantly.” 

“Tf she could,” I finished the sentence men- 
tally; then as they passed on I could not help 
glancing at my critic. Tall and stately in per- 
son, the subdued richness of her dress telling 
of unlimited means; the heavy silk sweeping 
the floor, the rare lace at her throat fastened 
with a diamond: this was the woman who had 
condemned me and my dress. The bitter tears 
came into my eyes, and when, ten minutes later, 
the hostess sought me, I almost shrank back 
from her lustrous purple robe, the badge of 
distrust to me. 

“I really can not allow, Mrs. Graham, that 
you should hide yourself here. Mrs. Effingham 
would like your opinion of this new book.” 

“T have not read it.” 

I felt Mrs. Effingham’s eye on me again, and 
knew that mentally she was saying, “If she 
knew the help it would be to her husband she 
would read more,” and mentally again I was 
finishing her sentence, “If I could.” 

The party was over at last, and very weari- 
‘edly I walked homeward. When we entered 
the gate of our home Allen stopped me—“ Mary, 
look up.” Above us a million stars burned in 
the clear, blue sky. I looked at them with 
angry eyes. 

“Dear Mary, let us remember that whatever 
trials come upon us, we have One who has said 
he will never forsake us.” 

“The bills will come in to-morrow,” I an- 
swered heedlessly. 

“Can you not trust these things to your 
Heavenly Father?” 





“No, I can not,” and I went into the house. 

My prayer that night was said by my lips 
only, for all peace and trust were gone from 
me. Afterward, while Allen quietly slept, I 
lay awake for hours thinking of my troubles. 
It seemed to me that these two days had con- 
densed into them all the little annoyances that 
so constantly perplexed me. Every thing, from 
a child’s story of a playmate’s gifts to this greater 
trial of the afternoon, had some sting for me. 
Perhaps afterward I might see good in them; 
now they only served to confirm my belief that 
our people were cold and heartless. Again and 
again, as I went over and over my life at War- 
riston, I said, “ We are forsaken.” 

Perhaps some great trial was needed to show 
me how slight comparatively had been all pre- 
vious ones; something that would take my 
mind from these worldly cares, and lead me 
back to the Father. When we rose the next 
morning we found Nellie tossing in her crib, 
her face hot, her words incoherent. “It is the 
fever,” I whispered to Allen. 

“T trust not,” he answered gravely, and went 
for the doctor. 

A great fear came into my heart when the 
doctor had come and prescribed for her. Some- 
thing in his grave face alarmed me, and seizing 
his hand I gasped, “Tell me, will she recover?” 

“It is too early now to say,” evidently bent 
on soothing me; “she has the fever very badly, 
but we will hope for the best.” 

When he had gone I sat down at my post; 
my duty now to watch my darling, to lay cool- 
ing cloths on her head, give medicines and 
drinks to her, and answer her questions with 
tenderest words. I had sent the boys to a 
neighbor’s, for I dreaded contagion, and the 
house was still as the grave. The hours passed 
slowly; dinner came; then I was by the bed 
again. No one had called. I thought they 
must know, and as the afternoon slowly wore 
away and still no inquiries, I said bitterly that 
they had lost all interest in their pastor’s fam- 
ily, and were going to leave us alone even in 
sickness. 

A night of watching. At four Allen came to 
take my place and sent me to lie down. I 
slept heavily, and the clear chiming from the 
clock was the sound that finally woke me. I 
sprang up, pushed open the window for a 
draught of fresh air, then hurried into the other 
room. 

Two ladies were there, Mrs. Effingham and 
Mrs. Gates. They came to meet me immedi- 
ately, and almost the first words were from my 


dreaded critic. 
“TI hear you dread infection for the other 
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children. I have come ‘to say that if you will 
trust them to me I will take them to my house 
for the week. Georgie will be glad of some 
play-fellows, and I promise you they shall be 
well cared for.” 

I stammered an assent, and went to get the 
boys ready: after they were gone Mrs. Gates 
came to me and said: 

“I came to stay, Mrs. Graham. Will you 
let me help nurse her?” 

“Can you leave home?” I faltered. 

“As well as not. It was on that ground that 
I came instead of Mrs. Arnold, for she has 
many home duties. You will wear yourself 
out, Mrs. Graham, if you are alone. It has 
been evident to us all that you have not been 
well the last week, and we shall insist on your 
caring for yourself as well as her.” 

So she staid. Not to take my place in the 
sick-room, I could not have allowed that; but 
to take charge of the house; to receive the 
doctor’s numberless directions, which I, nervous 
and excited as I was, could not remember; to 
answer inquiries; to do every thing that a 
friend could. 

The bills came in that afternoon. I read 
them through bitterly, noting that they amount- 
ed to a sum we could not pay. While I sat 
crushing them in my hand Mrs. Effingham came 
again. 

“T have left the boys well settled,” she said, 
“and having a game of romps with Georgie, 
and I have brought these to Nellie.” 

She held up a basket filled with luscious hot- 
house grapes, globes of purple sweetness. All 
day we had been trying to get something that 
would cool my darling’s thirst. With the quick 
thought that these would, I held up a cluster 
before her. “Pretty, pretty,” she murmured. 
Then as I took each from its stem and held it 
to her .ips she ate eagerly. 

“You think them good for her?” said Mrs. 
Effingham. “Then I will bring some every 
day till she is better.” 

I faltered my thanks, then slipped out of the 
room and went to the drawer where lay the 
letter. I read them through again, bills and 
letter, and tried then, as I had not tried be- 
fore, to lay all this upon my Father; and I 
think I succeeded. After a while I rose and 
went away, never noticing that I had left the 
papers lying in a heap on the floor. 

In my child’s sick-room I learned more than 
one lesson. If in the trouble before I had for- 
gotten my God, I went back to him now: in 
the eternity that seemed open before me all 
earthly care was lost. What was I that mat- 
ters of dress and living should have been 





troubling me, while my child caught the seeds 
of disease! How unfaithful to my God-given 
trust to let any care take me from my children! 
I felt, too, how I had misjudged our people, 
when, in this our time of trial, they gathered 
around us, making us feel by words and acts, 
that they were, after all, more than fashionable 
people; that my husband’s patient ministry had 
not been without fruit. 

“Till she is better.” It did not take many 
days to teach us that Nellie never would be 
better; that Death would claim our darling for 
his own. Yet the end was more peaceful than 
we had hoped. She had been, during her ill- 
ness, alternately delirious and in stupor; very 
rarely conscious. Now in that last hour she 
knew us all, and could answer our tender in- 
quiries by saying that she was better. We had 
wheeled her bed into the center of the room, 
and opened the windows that she might have 
fresh air. We sat there, in the purple hush of 
twilight, while the new moon slowly glided 
down the west, and felt that slowly the heart- 
throbs were growing fainter, as the clock ticked 
out the minutes, she was leaving us. At last 
she opened her eyes. 

“Mamma.” 

I was kneeling beside her. At no other voice 
would I have roused myself. At that dying 
one I did. 

“Give me the posies, mamma,” and I laid in 
her hand the cluster of purple pansies—Mrs. 
Effingham’s last gift. Her little fingers touched 
them almost wonderingly. 

“So pretty, mamma. 
there?” 

“Yes, darling, more beautiful flowers than 
these.” 

“T shall see them, then, mamma. Don’t cry; 
it’s only going to Christ, you know, and’”—she 
was wandering again. With a start she fin- 
ished her sentence, “Please sing, mamma.” 

And while with choked utterances I sang she 
left us. 


Do they grow up 


It was two weeks after, and I sat alone in 
‘the sitting-room. Five minutes before I had 
left the boys sleeping the sound slumber of 
childhood. Yet now, with a restless feeling in 
my heart that nothing could still, I went into 
the chamber again and gave them another kiss, 
Then I came out and stood by the window; 
and looking out on the first snow as it covered 
the earth, thought how it was folding about my 
darling’s grave. I trusted that I was not losing 
the influence of that time; yet a dreary sigh 
escaped me as I thought of the still unsettled 
bills, 
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The door opened and Allen came in. He 
had been to an official board meeting, and I 
wondered absently if they had consented to his 
wish for extra meetings. 

‘ Mary.” 

“ What is it?” 

He came up to me and put a letter into my 
hand. I noticed that he held one hand behind 
him, I opened the letter wonderingly, wonder- 
ing still more at the words with which it be- 
gan: “God bless and reward you for all your 
kindness to me, and especially reward you for 
this last gift.” 

“What does it mean, Allen?” 

Another paper was slipped into my hand. 
Two receipts, the long-dreaded bills were set- 
tled at last, I turned to him in utter amaze- 
ment. 

‘We have been doubting children, dear Mary. 
I have good reasons for knowing that our peo- 
ple did not know of our necessities till an ac- 
cident showed the bills and the letter to Mrs. 
Gates. They are all settled now, you see, for I 
received my first payment to-day, and my sal- 
ary is increased one hundred dollars,” 

“O, Allen,” in a tumult of joy and thankful- 
ness, “you can get your books now; we need 
never be troubled again!” then as I thought of 
my doubts, “how weak and sinful I have been!” 

“Very weak, dear wife, ever to doubt your 
Father’s promises. But we have both learned 
a lesson, have we not, for the future?” 

“I hope I have, Allen,” I said tearfully. “I 
do think I shall be a better woman for this trial.” 

“Tt has borne other fruit, too, our child’s 
death. Mrs. Effingham came to me to-day 
saying that Nellie’s last words had broken her 
years of indifference. She has been a fashiona- 
ble member of the Church—God helping her she 
will be a Christian woman now.” 

I was weeping and could not answer. 

“Faith in God and humanity,” he went on. 
“God has been very good to us, even in be- 
reavement.” 

“Even in bereavement,” I repeated softly. 
God’s goodness, had I not learned to trust him? 
Even in sorrow, had he not led us through 
darkness into the perfect light? As we stood 
there seeing in thought the little white head- 
stone upon whose folded scroll is written, “He 
carrieth the lambs in his arms,” I felt that my 
lesson had indeed been a life one; prayed that, 
taught by much suffering, it might never be 
forgotten. 

cacenintiirrioomation 

Inctviuity is the extreme of pride; it is 

built on the contempt of mankind. 
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May is not all of earth; 
The glowing splendors of bright fancy’s fires— 
The boundlessness of all his soul’s desires— 
Prove him of heavenly birth. 


Look on his glorious face! 
There the quick play of varied passions see! 
Look on that brow of thought! Must it not be 
A spirit’s dwelling place? 
Behold that changing eye! 
Does not that glance of tenderness and love, 
That look of high resolve, or pity, prove 
Something that will not die? 


The grave can claim no part, 
Save that on which there falleth our sad tears; 
Clay can not coyer all the hopes and fears 
Which swell each throbbing heart. 


Would God a palace rear 
For a frail being; with no nobler life 
Than that which classes with the dying strife? 
A life that endeth here? 
Ah, no! the tenant must 
More glorious than its glorious mausion be; 
Whose dome and columns soon, alas, we see 
All crumbling into dust. 
Dust may to dust return, 
Ashes to kindred ashes fall again; 


But thought dies not; of all the mind’s bright train 


None find a funeral urn. 


Then, though thine eye grow dim, 
And sluggish flow the current of thy blood, 
Look up, O man, in steadfast faith, to God, 
For thou shalt go to him, 


eo 
INCONSTANCY. 





BY ELIZABETH E,. R. PERRY. 





Lirz hath sorrows that must lie in silence, 
In the dark, still chambers of the soul, 
Haunting memories that but mock us sadly, 

With a mournfulness beyond control. 


G, the bright, delusive hopes that woo us 
To the borders of enchanting streams, 

But to mock our burning thirst with offerings 
Of an empty cup and fading dreams! 


Broken vows of those we ve loved and trusted, 
With the sweet faith of unquestioning love, 
Doubting not, till from the ark of promise 
We are cast, like the unsheltered dove, 
Wandering weary o’er despair’s dark waters, 
Restless, longing for the changeless shore, 
Where are no deceivings or heart-achings, 
But love, and peace, and joy for evermore. 
Pity such, O God, and lead them gently 
Out of the shadows into the cloudless day; 
For though on earth a holy pledge is broken, 
“ Loving and faithful” thou wilt be alway. 
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JOURNAL OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 





BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 





NUMBER II. 


Jie longer I live the more I see, the more 
clearly I see, it seems to me, that people 
err more in little things and great from weak- 
ness, blindness, than from a deliberate intention 
to do wrong. If they could be brought to see 
their conduct in just its right light, see its in- 
fluence upon themselves and upon others in 
things which they regard as trivial, they would 
do differently. They fall into these habits un- 
consciously, by slow degrees. I mean habits 
of fretfulness of temper, dissatisfaction, disregard 
of the blight they may cast upon the enjoy- 
ment of others by their peevishness, their 
jarring ways, their neglect of little kindnesses 
that smooth and brighten the way of life, 
going contrary to the tastes and inclinations 
of others when it is not necessary, even when 
their own happiness is not enhanced thereby, 
from sheer want of thought, want of reflection, 
from a failure to see what a vast amount of 
unhappiness is created in this way, on the 
whole, more than from what are classed as 
crimes, perhaps. 

And did we view things in the right light 
with regard to this matter, even selfishness 
would prompt us to be less selfish, for every 
time we take away from the happiness of 
others needlessly, we diminish our own, if not 
by direct reaction, by the effect that habits of 
selfishness have in destroying the healthful 
tone of our spirits and deadening the pleasing 
sensations that might arise from innocent sour- 
ces of enjoyment. 


“O, let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offense.” 


I enjoy this communion with myself, my 
own thoughts, after the active business of the 
day—enjoy it more than I did when I had 
little to do but think. Then there were ruts 
of thought in my brain worn by constant 
trains, now all my faculties find exercise, and’ 
how much fuller and happier life is for me! 
We do not enjoy holidays when life is all 
holiday. Now leisure has a freshness for me, 
and I enjoy it with a zest I never knew before. 
Thought is a recreation for me after my 
mechanical labors. They refresh me for the 
exercise of my thinking powers, and so my 
handiwork and my headwork help one another; 
each is more excellent in its kind for the other. 
Mechanical labor, I said. I hope I do not 
have any merely mechanical labor. I hope I 





put heart and mind into all my labor, dignify- 
ing thus the meanest work of my hands by its 
excellence, its uses. It is to add to the bodily 
comfort of others; perhaps it is to enhance 
their health, to increase their happiness, to 
contribute to their mental improvement. It is 
to pay a tribute of affection by showing a 
kindly care for their welfare and pleasure. So 
what may seem coarse work has a soul of 
enjoyment in it not visible. How smoothly 
my life passes, how smoother every day! 
When I hear housekeepers talk of their little 
vexations, their great vexations, their constant 
vexations, which they sometimes make the 
theme of conversation, thinking they will find 
in me a sympathizer, I do n’t know what they 
mean. And when I can’t enter into the spirit 
of their detail of grievances, “ but you have n’t 
been drilled in the drudgery of housekeeping 
so long as I have. It is new to you, and 
therefore you enjoy it. Wait a few years and 
you will see.” Something like this they say. 

I don’t think years are going to. bring 
weariness to my employment. I think I shall 
like it better the farther I go on, the more ex- 
cellence I attain in the various things belong- 
ing to my vocation. Isn’t this the legitimate 
result? Do we not perform with greater ease 
and pleasure what we love to do, and love 
better to do what we can perform well? I am 
afraid it is because they do not know how to 
lighten their labors by the right spirit that 
they consider them drudgery. 

How glad I am that the truth was opened 
up to me with regard to this matter! I, too, 
might have been left to grope my way in 
blindness, unenjoying, and unable to diffuse 
joy around me. When I see others with their 
tempers imbittered by petty cares and vexa- 
tions, corroding the spirits and dampening the 
enjoyment of all with whom they come in con- 
tact, over whom they have power, I think 
what a pity they can not be brought to see 
their moral condition, what a pity they could 
not have seen the danger there was of falling 
into it before it was too late! Therefore we 


need teaching in these things. 


* I can not get off from this subject. I see so 
much unhappiness in the world from lack of 
equability of temper, from lack of geniality, 
which is, to be sure, in some degree, a natural 
gift, but which can be increased by culture 
when the gift is small by genial habits, trying 
not to jar the spirits of others in little things, 
trying to enter into their enjoyments. 

What a remnant of barbarism is this surli- 
ness, this shutting one’s self up in self, this 
indifference to the ccmfort or happiness of 
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others! It is in families these things do most 
harm; but we meet them elsewhere, in public 
places, where people suppose their individuality 
is lost in the crowd, and their boorishness will 
not be observed. But it is not with this phase 
of roughness I have to do, except that it shows 
a lack of thorough home culture. A truly- 
polite person, one who is so in grain and from 
habit, will be so every-where—in intercourse, 
when it becomes necessary, with the lowest 
laborer as well as with those highest in posi- 
tion. He will be so for his own sake, because 
it is easier and more natural to treat others 
kindly and politely. It would jar his own 
spirit to treat them otherwise. It jars him, 
disturbs his placidity, when a delicate consid- 
eration for others is not appreciated, is thrown 
back, when he is almost forced to meet rough- 
ness with roughness. 

It is at home in the family that amenities 
of temper show best; it is there moodiness, 
selfishness, want of courtesy do most harm. 
How often I have seen people who in their 
own families, among their dependents, or in 
traveling, perhaps, were selfish, morose, discord- 
ant, that in their parlors entertaining com- 
pany overflowed with smiles and affability! 

Why can not they carry this temper, this 
assiduity for others, into their daily life? I have 
thought. Would they not be happier as well 
as diffuse more happiness? It must be so, for 
when their genial qualities were in play their 
faces would fairly shine with enjoyment. Why 
don’t they exercise them oftener, so they would 
be always in the ascendant? Then they would 
not need the excitement, the stimulus of 
“company” to call them forth. 

It is lack of early training in these matters 
that causes this incensistency of conduct many 
times. We are not habituated to the little 
courtesies of life at the home fireside. I must 
look to it that I do not by my own example 
foster lack of courtesy in little things in daily 
life. I must endeavor to preserve placidity of 
temper so far as I can, to show a kindly con- 
sideration for the tastes and preferences of 
others, shed sunshine instead of casting shad- 
ows in my home, avoid throwing nettles and 
thorns in the way of others when I may as 
well strew flowers. I love flowers best myself. 
My nettles and thorns may wound my own 
feet, my shadows obscure the gladness of spirit 
I might have enjoyed. 

If I try to lighten the burdens of others 
will they not try to lighten mine when they 
press me heavily? So I shall meet even a 
present reward. Especially shall I meet this 
from those whom I have taught to lighten 





other’s burdens, sympathize with their griefs, 
those whose tender minds have been left to 
my teaching and guidance. Why do not 
parents, why do not guardians think of this 
more? They poison and imbitter the fountain 
at which they must drink some day. They dry 
up the springs of sympathy that might in the 
future gladden and fertilize their own lives, 
Do they not see this? Short-sighted selfishness, 
when they are. deliberately teaching their chil- 
dren to be selfish and hard, though, perhaps, 
unconsciously. 

I must not lose sight of this subject, making 
sunshine instead of darkness in my home. I 
must watch myself. I must observe others to 
see if there is any thing in their example to 
imitate or shun. I must cultivate cheerfulness, 
a habit of self-sacrifice in little things in the 
young people under my charge. I must keep 
a record of my own progress or failure in these 
respects, what I learn and what I must un- 
learn. I do not know of any subject to which 
I can devote space more profitably, to which I 
can devote thought and care more profitably. 
It is the little cares and vexations of life that 
corrode the spirit, that we suffer to corrode it. 
My life has hitherto been comparatively free 
from them; there was less merit in preserving 
serenity. Now I must endeavor to manage so 
as to smooth unnecessary vexations from my 
path, to smooth them from my spirit. Then I 
can benefit others—I can brighten their way. 
Will not this be a creditable life-work for me? 

We had buckwheat cakes for breakfast this 
morning, and we discussed them in more senses 
than one, and enjoyed them both ways. We 
said, few housewives knew how to make and 
bake them in the best manner possible. I 
think not many persons fond of this article 
of diet will dispute that proposition, We said, 
rightly prepared they were a luxury, but that 
heavy, or sour, or “baked raw,” or burned, 
they were fit only for pigs. And then cousin 
Allen improvised a parody: 


“©, buckwheat pancakes, ye are like 
To Jeremiah's figs; 
The good are very good indeed, 
The bad not fit for pigs.” 


Cousin Allen said, “ were he going to choose 
a wife he would test her wifely qualities by 
finding out whether she could make good buck- 
wheat cakes and bake them properly. If she 
did that well he could easily infer that she 
would not do other things ill, because it re- 
quired carefulness and attention, skill, taste, 
and judgment.” 
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Uncle Tim thought coffee the best test, and 
thought it was as rare to find it made in the 
best manner, and that to make it well required 
not only careful, discriminating qualities, but a 
refined taste—refined physical taste as well as 
in an esthetic sense. Good coffee, golden 
brown or amber colored, with the indispensa- 
ble cream floating like a smoke wreath on the 
top, was a beautiful object to the eye as well 
as delicious to taste and smell. It delighted 
all the senses, cheered and refreshed the mind, 
besides invigorating the bodily powers. It 
might be the nectar of the gods, while the 
black, muddy compound dignified by the name 
of coffee, often set before poor, helpless mortals, 
might have been concocted for the denizens of 
an opposite region. 

Uncle Allen said “a well-cooked beefsteak 
was as rare an article as he knew of.” 

“Yes,” cousin Allen responded playfully, “ if 
one likes it rare.” 

“Well, a beefsteak cooked in a proper man- 
ner, rare or well done, was as uncommon an 
article as he knew of,” uncle amended. “It 
should be juicy, sweet, and tender, and these 
qualities depended upon the cooking, or at 
least the best beefsteak would be deficient in 
them if not cooked as it should be.” 

I remarked that there was a very good re- 
ceipt for cooking a beefsteak in Shakspeare, 
though I was not the original finder or applier 
of it. It was, “If ’t were done, when ’t is done, 
’*t were well ’t were done quickly.” 

Aunt Milly said not one housewife in a 
hundred knew this; they would let it stand 
over slow coals till it was tough and dry. 

I cooked a beefsteak this morning with my 
own hands, and it was a success, sweet, juicy, 
tender, possessing all the qualities required in 
a thoroughly good beefsteak. It was more 
than tolerable, and I was pleased with my 
work. I “turned it” when cooking as often 
as the most exacting beefsteak-eater could re- 
quire. I stood over it and turned it constantly, 
according to the most approved mode, I put 
it on the platter and squeezed it three or four 
times, as aunt Milly directed. 

I have found that a thin steak, such as 
mine was this morning, if put over coals as 
hot as they should be, will cook almost as soon 
as an egg, will cook through thoroughly in as 
little time, and if there are going to be some 
at table who like it rare, care must be taken 
or it will be done too much—hard, dry, before 
one is aware of it. I regard this as a good 
deal gained, that I am able to cook a beef- 
steak well; and it certainly is not one bit more 
trouble than to have it tough and juiceless, 


“ 





not pleasant to eat, and indigestible afterward. 
I can not see how any one can be contented to 
put it on the table meal after meal in that 
way when it is so simple and easy to have it 
different, to have it give pleasure in the eating; 
and all these little things put together make a 
good deal of difference in the sum of our hap- 
piness, if there were no other reason. Those 
who prepare ill-cooked food are obliged to par- 
take of it with others, and with me it disturbs 
my conscience as well as my comfort. 

There is something new I have learned to-day 
about making coffee, and a good cup of coffee 
is certainly of importance not only in its health 
but pleasure-inspiring qualities. 

I was in at Mrs. Elliston’s and was treated 
to a cup of coffee. She sees to her own cook- 
ing, and when I am there I go into the kitchen 
sometimes and watch her operations, for she is 
a model housekeeper, to my mind. The scraps 
of information I gather may be of use some- 
time to myself or some one else. 

But about the coffee. It was amber colored, 
clear, and had a fine aroma, yet I observed 
that she did not use an “ Old Dominion” coffee- 
pot, and I made inquiry therefor. The proc- 
ess was this: First, as an indispensable thing, 
the coffee must be nicely browned, not burned, 
but evenly done, and more, she said, failed on 
this score from want of care than want of 
knowledge. Then she pounded it in a mortar, 
not very fine; she was sure the pounding 
developed some subtile principle that was lost 
in grinding, though her husband laughed at 
the idea and called it a whim, yet he acknowl- 
edges that her coffee is unequaled. Then she 
pours the water to it, sometimes boiling, some- 
times cold, sometimes lukewarm. She says 
she has tried it all three ways, and do n’t find 
that it makes much difference whether the 
water is heated with the coffee or separately, 
provided the other conditions of making good 
coffee are observed. Then she sets it on the 
back part of the stove and lets it steep till 
breakfast is ready, usually about one hour. 


She takes care not to have it boil, she says, 


except “two or three wallops” just before she 
removes it to the table, when she sets it on a 
hot part of the stove a moment for that pur- 
pose. In this way all the fine spirit, the aroma 
of the coffee is preserved, which is dissipated 
by the ordinary process of boiling; its virtues 
are all brought out by the slow distillation, 
and it has a flavor and liveliness I never tasted 
in coffee before. It is Mrs, Elliston’s theory 
that it is just as easy to do things well as ill, 
and how much better the result! 
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Coffee made in this way will be clear with- 
out any thing being put in to settle it; at least 
hers was so, It would seem almost as unnec- 
essary to say that coffee must be browned 
evenly and just to the right point if we would 
have a good cup of coffee, as for Mrs. Glass to 
begin her directions to cook a fish with “ first 
catch a fish;” yet we see this foundation fact 
in the process of making good coffee very little 
heeded. And how simple the process of mak- 
ing coffee is, after the berries are properly 
roasted! Nothing but the coffee, and the 
water, and a settler; yet from the commonness 
of poor coffee one might imagine it one of the 
most difficult and complicated things in the 
world. I don’t see how it is that so few 
women get it just right. 


a 


SPEAK GENTLY TO EACH OTHER. 





“DLEASE to help me a minute, sister?” 
“O, don’t disturb me; I’m reading,” 
was the answer. 

“ But just hold this stick, won’t you, while I 
drive this pin through?” 

“T can’t now, I want to finish this story,” 
said I emphatically; and my little brother 
turned away with a disappointed look in search 
of somebody else to assist him. 

He was a bright boy of ten years, and my 
only brother. He had been visiting a young 
friend, and had seen a wind-mill, and as soon 
as he came home his energies were all employed 
in making a small one; for he was always 
trying to make tops, wheelbarrows, kites, and 
all sorts of things such as boys delight in. He 
had worked patiently all the morning with 
saw and jack-knife, and now it needed only 
putting together to complete it, and his only 
sister had refused to assist him, and he had 
gone away with his young heart saddened. 

I thought of this in the fifteen minutes after 
he left, and my book gave me no pleasure. It 
was not intentional unkindness, only thought- 
lessness, for I loved my brother, and was gen- 
erally kind to him; still I had refused to help 
him. I would have gone after him and afforded 
him the assistance he needed, but I knew he 
had found some one else. Yet I had neglected 
an opportunity of gladdening a childish heart. 

In half an hour he came bounding into the 
house, exclaiming, ‘Come, Mary, I’ve got it 
up; just see how it goes!” 

His tones were joyous, and I saw that he 
had forgotten my petulance; so I determined 
to atone by unusual kindness. I went with 
him, and, sure enough, on the roof of the 





wood-house was fastened a miniature wind-mill, 
and the arms were whirling around fast enough 
to suit any boy. I praised the wind-mill and 
my little brother’s ingenuity, and he seemed 
happy and entirely forgetful of any unkind 
word, and I resolved, as I had many times 
before, to be always loving and gentle. 

A few days passed by, and the shadow of a 
great sorrow darkened our dwelling. The joy- 
ous laugh and noisy glee were hushed, and our 
merry boy lay in a darkened room, with anx- 
ious faces around him, his cheeks flushed and 
his eyes unnaturally bright. Sometimes his 
temples would moisten and his muscles relax, 
and then hope would come into our hearts, and 
our eyes would fill with thankful tears, It was 
in one of these deceitful calms in his disease 
that he heard the noise of his little wheel, and 
said, “I hear my wind-mill.” 

“Does it make your head ache?” I asked. 
“Shall we take it down?” 

“O, no,” replied he. “It seems as if I were 
out of doors, and it makes me feel better.” 

He mused a moment, and then added, “ Do n’t 
you remember, Mary, that I wanted you to 
help me to fix it, and you were reading, and 
told me you could not? But it did not make 
any difference, for mamma helped me.” 

O, how sadly these words fell upon my ear, 
and what bitter memories they awaken! How 
I repented as I kissed little Frank’s forehead 
that I had ever spoken unkindly to him! 
Hours of sorrow went by, and we watched his 
couch, hope growing fainter and fainter and 
anguish deeper, till, one week from the morning 
on which he spoke of his childish sport, he 
closed his eyes, once so sparkling, and folded 
his hands over his pulseless heart. 

He sleeps now in the grave, and home is 
desolate; but his little wind-mill, the work of 
his busy hands, is still swinging in the breeze, 
just where he had placed it, upon the roof of 
the old wood-shed; and every time I see the 
tiny arms revolving, I remember the lost little 
Frank, and I remember, also, the thoughtless, 
the unkind words, 


—_—_—~<_—- 


Unuess the moment is seized when the heart 
is warm and the enthusiasm kindled, nothing 
of importance will ever be accomplished. It 
will never make amends for a neglected duty, 
that at some succeeding time we have per- 
formed some other work God has set to our 
hand, Every moment. has its appointed duty, 
and one neglected never comes back to give us 
a new trial. 
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YOUNG AMERICA. 





BY ELIZABETH 8&8. MARTIN. 





ty appears but vain tautology to repeat the 
stale truism, that the age in which we live 
is an era of strange excitement and startling 
change. In the world about us all outward 
forces are accelerated in movement and per- 
fected in design by mechanical ingenuity and 
scientific application. Not only are mature in- 
tellects marching forward on the “double 
quick,” but little children, catching the magnetic 
influence, are no longer content with the sim- 
ple pleasures of a half century gone by. The 
heavy Dutch dolls of yore, with the dainty bits 
of broken glass and china-ware, that once em- 
bellished an unco baby-house of domestic man- 
ufacture, have given place to fairy establish- 
ments, for which a round two thousand is but 
a fair equivalent. 

The workshops of Germany, of France, and 
of sober England are taxed for life similes of 
petites femmes, who walk, cry, and talk by act- 
ive, complex mechanics. Every thing that 
industry and science can do to puzzle young 
brains in the designs of their most simple bag- 
atelles is done; hence we find shaggy New- 
foundlands, pert little terriers, and sleek gray 
mice, wound up to run an equal race with the 
living world around them, while miniature en- 
gines, jaunty phaetons, and stately landaus go 
whizzing by within the very walls of our draw- 
ing-rooms. The owners of these remarkable 
devices are sweet, unconscious children, who, 
bedizened in all the fantasies of a Parisian 
toilet, stand eyeing the mystic wonders of their 
toy-houses with an inexpressible degree of weary 
nonchalance, still longing after the unattained, 
perhaps unattainable. 

The vast laboratories of chemical savans are 
filled with a sickly odor from morn till morn 
again, not only in preparation of pure gems of 
first water, but of spurious brilliants, to suit 
the extravagance of a flaunting regime, as in- 
stituted by a parvenu Empress, of whom, we 
sincerely indorse the prayer of Mrs. Child’s, and 
heartily thereunto say amen: “May the time 
come, and that right speedily, when Eugénie 
shall be gathered to her fathers, and the femi- 
nine world rotate in its proper sphere once 
more!” 

All life—human life at least—is hurrying for- 
ward with abnormal velocity in the struggle to 
keep pace with these outward circumstances. 
The pulses of our being beat with a new and 
rapid palpitation, followed by the necessary se- 
quence, of painful heart-disease, softening of 





brain, and paralysis of nerve and sinew. Med- 
ical science is scarce able to run so swift a race 
as shall keep up with the unknown varieties of 
physical disorders. The old regime must be 
cast aside for remedies that will build up or 
sustain a worn-ont, sinking system; not as in 
the olden time, to deplete and exhaust in order 
to subdue inflammatory action. 

Says Professor Hoyt, late of St. Louis, “We 
are eminently a fast people. An ague fit is 
preferred to a fit of reflection. The crash of 
falling trees, the clang of machinery, the buzzing 
of spindles, the shrieks of fire-winged locomo- 
tives are pleasanter far to our ears than the 
quiet hum of academic halls or the swelling 
organ peal of our crowned cathedrals. We are 
never easy; always possessed of a spirit of un- 
rest. If we sit, unlike the rest of the world, 
we must rock. Indeed, a rocking-chair under 
full swing would be no inappropriate heraldic 
national emblem. If we pretend to sleep, we 
talk like Lady Macbeth to our deaf pillows. 
If we stop to think, we whittle a stick or mas- 
ticate with renewed vigor ‘the weed.’ It is 
true, as a German paper says of us, that we 
chew more tobacco and burst more steam-en- 
gines than any nation on earth. Even our let- 
ters of friendship are scrawled with the most 
business-like dispatch, and the boarding-school 
maiden subscribes her first perfumed epistle to 
her adorable lover, ‘Thine, dearest, in haste.’ 

“Our young man is sure the world is waiting 
for him, and he will not tarry in our academic 
Jericho till his beard is grown, but goes forth 
with his bow and arrow to the world’s broad 
field of battle to see if he, like the smooth- 
faced Paris, may not hit some great Achilles on 
the heel. If ostriches: hatch their young by 
merely looking at their eggs, as the Arabs be- 
lieve, why may not scholars be hatched in the 
same summary way?” 

Christianity itself is not able to subdue this 
craving hunger after exciting occupation or hi- 
larious amusement. 

The old-fashioned subscription papers, for be- 
nevolent purposes, have given place to national 


‘fairs and festivals, to routs and masquerades, 


to religious tableaux and “auctions extraordi- 
nary.” On these is expended much physical 
labor, an amount of money often exceeding the 
receipts, and leaving the public mind more 
famished than ever. Yet for the hour both 
men and women have obtained an equivalent 
in animal or mental enjoyment for the sum do- 
nated in charity, and are, therefore, satisfied. 
We are indulging in no cynical reprobation 
of present times and seasons; but, on the con- 
trary, our faith in one fact is immovable; 
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namely, that the gigantic wickedness of the 
present century is more than counterpoised by 
its magnificent beneficence. 

This state of things must perhaps exist, when 
the world is moving so surely and so swiftly to 
its final purification. We are being drawn 
within a limited area in the machinery of this 
world’s mill-wheel, and the strange impetus 
that is hurrying us forward may perhaps thus 
be explained by simple philosophic truth. 

We again repeat, that Christianity does not 
strive to check the onward course of events, 
call it progress, or by what name you please. 

In view of these facts a simple query arises: 
Where are we to find mental and bodily recrea- 
tion for those whose hearts are not brought 
under the power of a divine and spiritual in- 
fluence? There is a vast host on this planet 
of ours who are so destitute of intellectual 
tastes and devoid of literary culture; who are 
not vicious or profane, yet are light-hearted, 
even to frivolity, that if condemned to the mo- 
notonous round of study, or simple routine of 
country life, will break away from such re- 
straint and seek exciting change, even although 
it be found in unhallowed pleasure. Animal 
vitality sometimes expends itself in the drive, 
the hunt, the fishing-tackle, the merry yacht; 
yet oftener we find that eat, drink, laugh, and 
play is the motto of each worldling’s escutch- 
eon. True, these things ought not so to be, and 
not a few ask themselves the question, Is it a 
fit season for intellectual gifts and moral per- 
ceptions to be merged in mere animal enjoy- 
ment? 

Revolution, change, innovation are upheav- 
ing every nation upon earth, while the portent- 
ous clouds that hang over our own religious 
world, indicating a still protracted struggle 
between freedom and oppression, call for all the 
educational culture, the clear intuitions of 
right, the deep metaphysical power and ardent 
piety that can be found in our own or any 
other land. Mayhap if parents and guardians 
were more faithful to their sacred trust the case 
would be different. Yet in how many instances 
are they equally, nay, more, culpable in this 
“search after happiness” than their sons and 
daughters! 

As Methodists we look upon our venerable 
Church mater, and ask ourselves the question, 
Why is its membership so often inconsistent in 
their daily life? The vows of confirmation are 
peculiarly solemn. Not only do its candidates 
renounce the “pomp and vanities of the world” 
by simple assent, but there is a comprehensive 
verbal response, as dictated by the Church 
formula. 





As it exists in this century it is also a very 
holy faith, for whose sake in earlier conflicts 
the devoted Latimer, the sanctified Ridley, and 
timid Cranmer laid down their most precious 
lives; and yet the subjects for confirmation 
wrap the mantle of this pure profession about 
them and enter the unhallowed precincts of 
the theater and masquerade. Their seats are 
rarely vacant at the card-table, and where the 
sound of “viol and pipe” are heard, there they 
dance the night away. No wonder, then, the 
query arises, What is the moral power lacking 
in this case? 

Yet do we of other denominations prayerfully 
consider the momentous inquiry, if the drama, 
if dancing, if cards are to be classed among the 
renouneed pleasures of the world—and we 
know they are—what shall be the domestic 
training of volatile, sprightly, ardent children, 
apart from religious duty and scholastic rou- 
tine, in this era of intense excitement, wild 
speculation, and unsubdued license? 

If our children are to be educated as mem- 
bers of our own denomination, as in the English 
Church, how shall we instill into their young 
minds just and elevating ideas of the great un- 
known world of genius and talent, of art and 
beauty around them, without steeping their 
souls and bodies in the frivolities of this pres- 
ent era? Where are we to find innocent and 
suitable recreation for them, as young and very 
immature Christians? and how draw a distinct- 
ive line between lawful and unlawful amusement? 
While fearless in our denunciations of various 
forms of pleasure, can we not make certain re- 
strictions in the long catalogue that will not 
be detrimental to spiritual growth? 

We touch upon this string of life with fal- 
tering hands, knowing well that its vibrations 
must extend and be felt through the cycles of 
eternity. 

If the vocabulary of heaven be so pure and 
spiritual that our earthly and gross conceptions 
are not worthy to listen even to one word of 
its ethereal, sanctified beauty; if its very ut- 
terance on earth be unlawful, even by one who 
had listened to its heavenly murmurings within 
the celestial city itself, how can the finite wis- 
dom of our human language seek out right 
paths for immortal souls to wander in, where 
there is no positive command nor divine pro- 
hibition to guide us? 

In a future number we will renew the sub- 
ject, and till then can only say, with a cele- 
brated philanthropist and devout Christian, 
“That no nation, since the world began, has 
required a tithe of the disciplined talent which 
is now absolutely indispensable to us. The 
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terrible activity of our physical life must be 
guided and elevated, or it will waste itself in 
aimless exertion, if not in suicidal violence. 
The nation, not less than the individual, should 
be educated in youth. It is then, when gross 
materialism is the preordained law of our be- 
ing, that we should stir our groveling nature 
with thoughts of a higher life, and quicken its 


sight with visions of spiritual beauty.” 


a Ke 


THE MOTHER'S REPROOF. 





BY MRS. E. P. REQUA. 





A .iGguT footfall on the sounding floor, 

And a tiny face peeps in at the door; 

“ Ah, mamma, I've found you out at last; 
Why did you shut you in so fast? 

Mamma, dolly has lost her shoe, 

I can ’t find it any where; come and look too.” 
I laid down my pen with numerous sighs, 
And started on this new enterprise; 

Search and research were all in vain, 

Till a bright thought was born in my brain. 

I opened the oven-door, and lo! 

There lay the shoe as black as a sloe! 

Laid in a patty-pan, baked for a pie. 

“ You 've ruined your dolly’s shoe,” cried I; 
She simply arched her eyebrows, when 

She answered, “ Make her another, then.” 
Vainly I seek some quiet nook, 

In which to hide with my pen or book; 
Vainly, for each new-found retreat 

Is still invaded by pattering feet; 

Pattering feet, and demands like these— 

“ Mamma, a pencil and ink, if you please; 
See, I am coming to sit down by you; 

Mamma is writing, I want to write too;” 

Till a spirit that nature had never endowed 
With marvelous patience, made murmur loud: 
“ At such a lot I may well repine, 

Ne’er was more absolute thralldom than mine.” 


This, in the day of my pride and strength; 
The coveted freedom came at length, 

Came, and it lay on my spirit sore, 

No pattering feet on the silent floor! 

Quiet and leisure, could that suffice, 

Quiet and leisure at such a price! 

My favorite authors in vain invite; 

“ No little face will intrude to-night;” 

I turned to my needle, the arrowy grief 
That pierced me, on viewing the half-formed leaf, 
On a little garment that ne’er will be worn; 
Well I remember the sorrowful morn, 

When two little arms were over it placed, 
And I threw it aside in petulant haste. 
Mothers, weighed down with a mother’s care, 
Thinking your burdens too great to bear, 
Tempted your hearts at their lot to repine, 
Could ye but fathom the sorrow of mine! 
Mothers, whose little ones round you throng, 
Cherish them, sing to them all the day long. 





Ye may rejoice, but never I, 

Whose hopes entombed with my darling lie. 
O, joyless mother! O, gairish sun! 

O coveted wealth that the grave has won! 

In this empty world I find no part— 

Where shall I go with my breaking heart? 
Why sinks not my frame beneath the stroke? 
With anguish no words can depict I woke? 
She lay there beside me in slumber mild, 

My lost, and recovered, and living child! 

Not yet had the light of morning broke, 

But her eyes to the touch of my lips awoke. 
She marveled to see the smiles and tears 
That greeted her wAking: “ Dearest of dears, 
Mother and you will be merry to-day; 

You shall help me write, and I'l help you play; 
Dolly shall have two pairs of new shoes, 

And any thing else that my darling may choose.” 
The little arms around me were thrown, 

The little breast heaved against my own; 

Ye only, who thus have suffered, may guess 
The hallowed raptare of that caress! 


—_ HO 


THE INNER LIFE. 





BY MES. E. A. B. MITCHELL. 





O, EARTH, how beautiful thou art 
In thy rich robe of Spring! 
New life, new joy, thrills every heart, 
And plumes each drooping wing. 
When sight and sound but pleasure give, 
It is a glorious thing to live! 


Alas, disease may make us dread 
E’en light and melody; 
The mildest ray, the softest tread, 
May yield but agony— 
'T is then the soul, shut out from earth, 
Lives in its God who gave it birth. 


We know not half the charms in Him, 
The light, and love, and peace, 
Until this outer life grows dim— 
Till earthly pleasures cease; 
Then we look up, and in His face 
What tender sympathy we trace! 


And with his presence to illume, 
The inner life grows fair; 

Grows sweet and fresh, with bud and bloom, 
Pure dews and genial air. 

Lovelier far than flowers of Spring 

Are graces born of suffering. 


Ah, only by hard discipline 

The soul grows brave and strong! 
And when it conquers all within 

It fears no outward wrong. 
The crown of thorns is calmly worn, 
The crushing cross in meekness borne. 


While here within my silent room 
Through all the year I’ve lain, 
Amid its darkness and its gloom, 
Its weariness and pain, 
I've found, O God, how blest may be 
A life that's hid, with Christ, in thee! 
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PROM THE JUDGMENT-HALL TO CALVARY. 





BY REV. BR. B. WELCH. 





FTER an early morning walk from Jeru- 
salem to the Mount of Ascension, our 
next visit was to Calvary and the sepulcher 
by the Via Dolorosa, or Way of Sorrow. From 
our room, which overlooked the Pool of Heze- 
kiah, we went directly to the house of the 
Pasha, or Turkish governor, occupying, it is 
said, the site of Pilate’s palace, and constructed 
in part of the same material. Mounting two 
or three flights of stairs and emerging on the 
fiat roof, we obtained a fine view of the Mosque 
of Omar, the court, and the yard. This area 
was, doubtless, the temple ground in the time 
of Solomon, and the Mohammedan mosque, as 
the Moslems affirm, was erected upon the very 
site of the Jewish temple. The Christian as 
well as the Jew feels this to be a strange and 
sad desecration. To the Jew it is a source of 
humiliation severe and perpetual. Forbidden 
at his peril to visit the consecrated spot, he 
beholds it at a distance, and, weeping, repeats 
the lamentation of the Pealmist—‘‘O, God, the 
heathen are come into thine inheritance; thy 
holy temple have they defiled.” The Christian 
pilgrim often receives from the haughty Mos- 
lem no better treatment than the Jew. One 
of our company, offering to pass through the 
open gateway into the Mohammedan grounds, 
was driven back with menaces and stones. 
One’s indignation is fairly aroused by such 
treatment, and perhaps for the moment he in- 
vokes the return of the spirit of the Crusaders 
to fire the zeal of the Church, to restore her 
altars and her shrines, and deliver Jerusalem 
from the dominion of the infidel. But with 
the next moment comes the pacific reflection 
that even the Moslem reveres Abraham, and 
holds the Mount of patriarchal sacrifice as a 
holy place for God, and honors Jesus, whom 
the Jews despise, 

The house of Pilate stands adjacent to the 
temple area. From the roof one looks directly 
down upon the grounds, which have the 
appearance of a beautiful park, every-where 
covered with verdure, with the octagonal 
Mosque of Omar in the center. These grounds 
are adorned in a style of Oriental magnificence, 
with arches, and fountains, and priestly plat- 
forms and niches for prayer. The fragrant 
orange, the dark, towering cypress, the pale 
olive, and the bright evergreen lend their 
sweetness and shade and furnish a fitting con- 
trast with the gray, massive city walls and 


white marble steps and platforms that sur- 
Vou. XXVI.—l1 





round the Mosque of Omar.. Moslems, famous 
for devotion to their faith and for zeal in wor- 
ship,. could be seen in. every direction on 
bended knee or prostrate on the..ground en- 
gaged in prayer, while the muezzin call was 
yet echoing from the minaret of El Aksa. 

This scene readily suggests the splendor of 
Solomon and recalls the magnificence of Herod, 
which challenged the admiration of the disci- 
ples when, as they went out of the temple, 
they said to the Master, Behold, what manner 
of stones and what buildings are here? And 
Jesus answered and said unto them, The days 
will come in which there shall not be left one 
stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down, The startling prophecy is fulfilled, for 
the foundation has since been removed, and 
the very temple ground plowed.. And more 
than this, the dread prediction of Jerusalem’s 
overthrow has been verified, and the Jews have 
been for eighteen hundred years exiles from 
Palestine, scattered as outcasts among all the 
nations of the earth, because they inyoked 
upon themselves the blood of the Son of Ged, 
“whom,” saith Peter, “ye have taken, and 
with cruel hands crucified and slain.” Of all 
acts in the world’s great drama the scenes 
enacted in this immediate vicinity are marvel- 
ous and preéminent, Calvary and the sepulcher 
have more attractions for the Christian heart 
than has even the site of the temple; and we 
willingly turn from the Moslem display on Mount 
Moriah to trace with reverent steps the path- 
way of Jesus from Pilate’s judgment-hall to 
Calvary. One would fain recall every possible 
association of that way of sorrow and review 
every memory of that final scene when the 
Divine Redeemer gave his life for the life of 
the world. To aid this attempt tradition has, 
with pious intent but with erring judgment, 
erected obtrusive memorials along the way, 
which ignorance and superstition have not 
only clothed with sanctity, but invested with 
reality, and declared to be positive relics pre- 
served for eighteen hundred years. Hence the 
guide officiously points out the two old arches 
in the house of Pilate, whence the stairway 
led from the judgment-hall into the street. 
Tradition says this staircase, or Scala Santa, 
was removed by Constantine to Rome, We 
had already seen the “Scala Santa” at the St. 
John Lateran, and had witnessed the Papal 
farce of indulgence granted to those who should 
ascend the steps on their knees, It. was dur- 
ing the ascent on this traditional stairway that 
Luther was aroused from his superstition and 
penetrated by this great spiritual truth, “The 
just shall live by fqith;” and henceforth he 
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became a reformer. Nearly opposite the house 
of Pilate is the Church of the Flagellation, 
sometimes called, also, the Church of the 
Crowning with Thorns. It contains pictures 
of the scourging and the crowning, with altars 
and lamps, and priests in perpetual attendance. 
A few paces westward is the Ecce Homo, where 
Pilate brought forth Jesus, and, presenting 
him to the people, said, ‘Behold the man!” 
The place is marked by an arch crossing the 
narrow street. Turning suddenly southward, 
we find a prostrate column, which is said to 
identify the spot where Jesus, fainting beneath 
the cross, leaned against the wall aad left upon 
it the impression of his shoulder. 

Thus in succession the guide pointed out the 
fourteen stations which Catholic credulity has 
dared to pronounce historic, has signalized by 
monuments, and made familiar to the world by 
pictures in all the Roman churches. But the 
guides have learned, from acquaintance with 
less superstitious though no iess devout trav- 
elers, that these credulous tales are repulsive 
to Christians of the nineteenth century, and 
they content themselves with the mere repeti- 
tion of names. Doubtless this narrow street, 
the “ Via Dolorosa,” follows the general course 
pursued by the Savior as he went forth to 
crucifixion. But it is idle to suppose that 
after the successive revolutions which have 
swept over the city this would be the identical 
street and these monuments along the way 
trustworthy. Yet it is unquestionable that 
somewhere in this immediate neighborhood 
took place the insulting trial of Jesus, in which 
the infatuated Jews rejected the Son of God 
and cried out, “Away with him! crucify him, 
crucify him! His blood be upon us and upon 
our children!” though the Governor said, “ Why, 
what evil hath he done?” that here Barabbas, 
the murderer, was released unto the people 
who clamored for it, and the spotless Redeemer 
was scourged and then delivered to be cruci- 
fied; that here the soldiers put upon him a 
searlet robe, placed a crown of thorns upon his 
head, bowed the knee before him, and mocked 


him, saying, “Hail, King of the Jews!” and. 


spit upon him; then with a reed smote him on 
the head, and, laying upon him his own cross, 
led him away to crucify him. Recalling as 
vividly as possible the thrilling facts recorded 
by the Evangelists, we yielded ourselves as 
entirely as we could to their sacred impressions. 
We sinners, trusting wholly to the merit of his 
death for our eternal salvation, were tracing 
his pathway to Calvary toward the consumma- 
tion of an event which was in truth the climax 
in time’s whole history. With infinite interest 





the attention of all heaven was centered upon 
the stupendous scene. God manifest in the 
flesh, whom angels worship, is bearing a cross 
on which he is soon to be crucified, and lost 
sinners whom he came to save are about to do 
the deed before high heaven. The way rises 
more steeply now as we approach the summit; 
and here is Calvary, where Christ our Passover 
was slain! Inspired words describe the closing 
scene. This none others may attempt. The 
last prayer of God’s suffering Son is, “ Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do,” 
and his dying words, “It is finished.” Nature 
feels the dreadful shock. Though it is noon- 
day darkness spreads over all the land. The 
vail of the temple is rent in twain from the 
top to the bottom. The earth quakes; the 
rocks rend; and the graves are opened. That 
death has been celebrated for eighteen hundred 
years in various lands as the only hope of 
salvation for a lost world. And, together with 
others from the Old World, we came as pil- 
grims from the New to view the place of cruci- 
fixion and the tomb in which the Lord lay. 
Here a vast church has been erected with 
more than half a score of chapels, occupied by 
worshipers from as many Christian nations. It 
would have been more in accordance with my 
own feelings to visit Calvary and the sepuicher 
in the quiet of seclusion, and to find the orig- 
inal simplicity of nature preserved. 


“QO, if the lichen now were free to twine 
O’er the dark entrance of that rock-hewn cell, 
Say, should we miss the gold-incrusted shrine, 
Or incense fumes’ intoxicating spell?” 


But this could not be. A thousand pilgrims 
had already gathered at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher when we arrived; men, women, and 
children, bishops, and priests, and people from 
lands remote as well as near; Latins, Greeks, 
and Armenians, Copts and Italians, French, 
English, and Americans, New Zealanders and 
Australians, and with every passing hour the 
numbers increased. 

Calvary and the tomb are covered by the 
immense Church of the Holy Sepulcher, which, 


‘thrice destroyed and thrice rebuilt, was con- 


secrated as it now stands in 1810, A. D. But 
of these hereafter. 


at 


THERE is a burden of care in getting riches; . 
fear in keeping them; temptation in using 
them; guilt in abusing them; sorrow in losing 
them; and a burden of account at last to be 
given up concerning them.— Matthew Henry. 
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NUMBER II. 
THE EVANGELISTS. 

Nt news of the planting of Methodism in 

America soon reached England, and created 
great enthusiasm among both preachers and 
people. The first impulse sent to this country 
the heroic Williams and the zealous King, rep- 
resentatives of the lay preachers of Wesleyan- 
ism, whom we sketched in our previous article. 
Mr. Wesley himself, always cool and consid- 
erate, took more time to deliberate. But the 
calls from America came more frequently and 
urgently, “Send us an able and experienced 
preacher;” “we importune your assistance;” 
“send us a man of wisdom, of sound faith, a 
good disciplinarian, whose soul and heart are 
in the work.” Webb, Embury, Thomas Bell, 
the good Swedish missionary Dr. Wrangle, all 
engaged in this work of importunity. At 
length, on the 3d of August, 1769, Mr. Wesley 
brought the subject before his Conference at 
Leeds. ‘We have a pressing call from our 
brethren of New York—who have built a 
preaching-house—to come over and help them. 
Who is willing to go?” Two of the preachers, 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, offered 
themselves for the service, by whom the Con- 
ference also resolved to send fifty pounds, “as a 
token of brotherly love.” No time was lost by 
these ardent missionaries of the Cross in pre- 
paring for what then, much more than now, 
might be called “their far-off field of labor.” 
In the latter part of August they sailed for the 
New World, and after a long, tedious, unpleas- 
ant passage of nine weeks, they landed at 
Gloucester Point, six miles below Philadelphia, 
October 24, 1769. 

In 1772 the indefatigable Webb returned 
again to England to appeal to Wesley and his 
Conference for more missionaries. The enthu- 
siasm of the Captain was commensurate with 
his grand idea of the future of America, and 
neither one was too large for the occasion or 
for the result, although Wesley wrote “he is 
all life and fire,” and Charles Wesley gazed on 
him with surprise, and pronounced him fanat- 
ical. He demanded two of the ablest men of 
the British Conference—Charles Hopper and 
Joseph Benson. Again in the month of Au- 
gust, and again in the city of Leeds, thus con- 
secrating the name of that city in our early 
history, the appeal was made by Webb himself 
for more missionaries. George Shadford and 
Thomas Rankin responded to the appeal and 





offered themselves to go in the following Spring. 
On Good Friday, April 9, 1773, accompanied 
by Joseph Yearbry, another preacher, they set 
sail, and after a passage of seven and a half 
weeks anchored in the Delaware opposite 
Chester, about sixteen miles south of Philadel- 
phia. These four men have earned for them- 
selves the title of Evangelists of American 
Methodism. Two others, Francis Asbury and 
Richard Wright, were appointed by the Con- 
ference of 1771, but the former’ by his extraor- 
dinary and apostolic labors has gained a higher 
name than evangelist, and the latter is but lit- 
tle known in our history, scarcely more than 
that he accompanied Asbury. 

RicHaRD BoarpMAN was about thirty-one 
years of age, vigorous and zealous, when he 
offered himself for America. He had preached 
in the Wesleyan itinerancy about six years. 
His training had been brief, but thorough, 
among fervid Methodists, with hard travels, 
laborious work, and Wintery storms. He set 
out for America mourning the recent loss of 
his wife, but courageous for his new career. 
On arriving at Philadelphia, where they were 
welcomed by the Methodists of the city, by the 
good Dr. Wrangle, and by the ubiquitous Webb, 
he immediately began his mission by preaching 
in the city “to a great number of people,” and 
then departing for the North, preaching on his 
route through New Jersey. In New York he 
met a hearty reception and began his labors 
in John-Street Church. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1769, he wrote to Mr. Wesley: “Our 
house contains about seventeen hundred people. 
About a third part of those who attend get in, 
the rest are glad to hear without. There ap- 
pears such a willingness in the Americans to 
hear as I never saw before. They have no 
preaching in some parts of the back settlements. 
I doubt not but an effectual door will be opened 
among them. O, may the Most High now 
give his Son the heathen for his inheritance! 
The number of blacks that attend the preach- 
ing affects me much.” 

After spending about five months in New 
York he exchanged with Pilmoor, and they 
continued thus to alternate three times a year. 
We can trace the labors of Mr. Boardman in 
New York at different times through nearly 
five years, during which his ministry was 
blessed to hundreds. He was equally success- 
ful in Philadelphia, and made missionary ex- 
cursions into Maryland, and preached in Balti- 
more, In the Spring of 1772 he went to Prov- 
idence and to Boston, introducing Methodism 
there one year before the first Conference met 
in America, and eleven years before Jesse Lee, 
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the apostle of Methodism in New England, en- 
tered the traveling connection. Two important 
conversions are historically associated with the 
name of Mr. Boardman. On his journey to- 
ward Bristol to embark for America, he reached 
the village of Monyash, where, as usual, he 
preached in the evening, and, says Stevens, 
“achieved greater usefulness perhaps than by 
all his labors in founding Methodism in the 
New World.” A young woman named Mary 
Redfern went to hear the missionary who was 
going to America. She was awakened under 
the impressive sermon, and soon after found 
peace. The sermon, which was to her ever- 
memorable, was from the text, “Jabez was 
more honorable than his brethren,” ete. 1 
Chron. iv, 9, 10. Ten years after this sermon 
she married William Bunting, a Methodist lay- 
man, and the next year selected from the text 
of Boardman a name for her first-born, Jabez 
Bunting, thus consecrating the memory of 
Boardman with that of Bunting, the chief 
leader of British Methodism since the depart- 
ure of Wesley. The other historic name is that 
of John Mann, one of the first missionaries 
whe, with the heroic Garrettson and William 
Black, sowed the first Gospel seed in Nova 
Scotia, which has produced there a glorious 
harvest. 

The first American Methodist Conference be- 
gan its sessions in Philadelphia on Wednesday, 
the 14th of July, 1773. Rankin says, “There 
were present seven preachers, besides Boardman 
and Pilmoor, who were to return to England.” 
The last sentence indicates the attitude and the 
destiny of Boardman. The clouds of the ap- 
proaching contest with the mother country 
were growing large and dark. He declined to 
meddle in any way with the vexed political 
questions of the times, but was loyal as an 
Englishman to the parent Government, and 
when the certainty of war was apparent, he 
quietly retired from the country, and, accom- 
panied by Pilmoor, sailed for England on the 
2d of January, 1774, leaving blessings behind 
him for the Americans, and carrying with him 
prophetic visions of the young Church to whose. 
planting he had contributed, and which then 
numbered 2,073 members, 10 regularly-organ- 
ized circuits, and 17 preachers. 

“He resumed his itinerant labors in Ireland, 
and continued zealously and successfully in the 
work till October, 1782, on the 4th of which 
month he died in the city of Cork. He was a 
man of deep and ardent piety, and a preacher 
of superior talents. Wesley pronounced him 
“a pious, good-natured, sensible man, greatly 
beloved of all that knew him.” Asbury says, 





“a kind, loving, worthy man, truly amiable 
and entertaining, and of a childlike temper.” 
His Irish brethren recorded on his plain tomb- 
stone— 


“ With eloquence divine he preached the Word 
To multitudes, and turned them to the Lord. 
His bright examples strengthened what he taught, 
And devils trembled when for Christ he fought.” 


JoserH Pitmoor, the companion of Board- 
man, was a true son of Methodism, converted 
in his sixteenth year through the preaching of 
Mr. Wesley himself, and educated at Wesley’s 
Kingswood school. He had itinerated in Corn- 
wall and Wales about four years—a man of 
good courage, commanding presence, much ex- 
ecutive skill, and ready discourse. On arriving 
at Philadelphia Pilmoor was the first to open 
their mission from the steps of the old State- 
House on Chestnut-street. Soon afterward he 
was preaching from the platform of the judges 
of the race-course on the common, now Frank- 
lin Square. He found Captain Webb in the 
city, and a society of about one hundred mem- 
bers. The people flocked to hear in multitudes. 
“Blessed be God,” he exclaimed, “for field 
preaching! There seems to be a great and 
effectual door opening in this country, and I 
hope many souls will be gathered in.” We 
trace his course for about five years, alterna- 
ting between Philadelphia and New York, 
abundant in labors, extending his excursions 
into the country, and every-where meeting with 
favor among the people. In 1770 he went to 
Baltimore, and other parts of Maryland, to aid 
Strawbridge and Williams. He preached in 
that city, standing on the side-walk, and at- 
tracting large audiences by his commanding 
appearance, and his convincing arguments. 

The next year he was again in New York, 
with Williams as his associate. In a rather 
singular manner he was successful in introduc- 
ing Methodism into New Rochelle, where a 
clergyman refused to allow him to address a 
little company gathered for worship at the 
house of Frederick Devau. Mrs. Devau, lying 
sick in an adjoining room, beckoned him to her 
chamber, and invited him to preach there to 
herself and the waiting company. He did so; 
the invalid was converted, and in a few days 
died “triumphant in the Lord.” This was Pil- 
moor’s indorsement for preaching subsequently 
to the whole neighborhood, and not long after 
Mr. Asbury formed there the third Methodist 
society in the State of New York. 

There are traces of several expeditions made 
by him to the South. “He preached in Nor- 
folk, traveled through the southern parts of 
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Virginia, and through North Carolina, to 
Charleston, South Carolina, and even to Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.” He spent nearly a year in 
this excursion, but left no record of its events. 
He scattered the good seed over all his route, 
encountering the violence of persecutors, but 
drawing crowds to listen to his message. The 
fruits of his earnest labors appeared in the con- 
version of many souls. 

On the 2d of January, 1774, as we have seen, 
he embarked with Boardman for his native 
land. On reaching England he hesitated to re- 
enter the itinerancy, and did not receive an 
appointment till 1776, when he was stationed 
in London. Subsequently we find him on the 
Norwich circuit, and in Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Nottingham, and York. In 1784 he took offense 
from the Episcopal organization of American 
Methodism, and the ‘ Deed of Declaration” for 
the constitution of the Wesleyan Conference, 
and retired from the itinerancy. Returning to 
America, he took orders in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and labored in Philadelphia. 
Subsequently he served a new Episcopal Church 
on Ann-street, New York, a branch from Trin- 
ity Church, but again removed to Philadelphia, 
where he was rector of St. Paul’s Church, and 
where he died in a good old age. He never 
lost his love for his itinerant brethren. Asbury 
alludes to him frequently and affectionately. 
Asbury, Coke, and other Methodist preachers 
were frequently admitted to his pulpit. The 
University of Pennsylvania honored him with 
the title of Doctor of Divinity. 

Tuomas RANKIN “was one of the command- 
ing men of the Wesleyan ministry. Wesley 
appointed him at once General Assistant or Su- 
perintendent of the American societies.” He 
was older than Asbury in the itinerancy, and 
an experienced disciplinarian. It is very prob- 
able that Mr. Asbury, under whose adminis- 
tration some difficulties had arisen, requested 
this appointment. Rankin “was a clear-headed 
and honest-hearted Scotchman, trained in re- 
ligious habits from his infancy.” His attention 
was attracted to Methodism in Dunbar, where 
some of the converted troops of the army of 
Flanders had formed a society. Subsequently 
he heard Whitefield at Edinburgh, and after a 
deep and earnest struggle of soul found rest in 
God. It was not long before he was laboring 
as a local preacher. In 1761 he entered the 
itinerancy, and was remarkably successful in 
his labors. In 1773, as we have seen, he sailed 
for America, and arrived on the first day of 
June, and on the 3d was cordially received in 
Philadelphia by Asbury and the Methodists of 
the city. Rankin preached that night and sev- 





eral times again till the 12th, when, accompa- 
nied by Asbury, he reached New York city. 
About a month later he and the scattered itin- 
erants were gathered at Philadelphia to hold 
the first American Methodist Conference. 

It was a Conference of ever-memorable inter- 
est in the history of Methodism. Many evil 
results of lax and irregular discipline had al- 
ready begun to show themselves in the young 
societies, and many grave questions of policy 
for the new Church arose for discussion. We 
can not pursue its history here, but may re- 
mark that the wisdom and disciplinary skill of 
Rankin and Asbury then laid the foundations 
for the effective organization of American 
Methodism. Rankin was disappointed in the 
number of members returned, the aggregate 
being 1,160. This, however, did not represent 
the full membership of the Church, but the 
members organized into classes. The whole 
number was about 2,000. 

Rankin and Shadford were appointed respect- 
ively to Philadelphia and New York, but were 
to exchange during the year. It was a year 
of abundant labors, not only alternating be- 
tween the two cities, but extending their labors 
on large circuits around them. Rankin’s spirit 
glowed with ardor. He adopted fully Asbury’s 
views of the itinerancy as an ever-moving 
evangelism, and exemplified them in his own 
labors. His labors were attended with great 
success. On the 25th of May, 1774, he met 
with the second Conference in Philadelphia 
The good effects of Rankin’s rigid discipline 
were apparent in the increased membership and 
in the aspect of order and efficicncy which ap- 
peared in thesocieties. But this rigor, neces- 
sary as it had been for the young Church, had 
given some offense, and Mr. Rankin seems to 
have been unhappy in his official manners. 
Rankin says of the session, “ Every thing con- 
sidered, we had reason to bless God for what 
he had done in about ten months. Above a 
thousand members are added to the societies, 
and most of these have found peace with God. 
We now labor in the provinces of New York, 
the Jerseys, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia.” 

For the next year Rankin has left but brief 
notices of his labors. He remained about six 
months in Philadelphia, making expeditions to 
New Jersey and other adjacent regions. In the 
Autumn of 1774 we find him in various parts 
of Maryland, especially on the Baltimore and 
Kent circuit. The agitations of the approach- 
ing Revolution began to depress his spirit and 
awaken his fears. After the Conference of 1775 
we can trace him through New Jersey, thence 
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into Pennsylvania, thence to Delaware and 
Maryland; “he preached zealously, but fretted 
continually under the ‘alarm upon alarm’ from 
New England.” In the next Spring we find 
him in Virginia, rejoicing in the “great revival” 
which prevailed there through several counties. 
He seems to have lingered with delight amid 
these scenes of revival, his journals and letters 
glowing with the accounts he gives of them. 
Bat little more is definitely known of his labors. 
The Revolution came, and his thoughts began 
to turn homeward. He writes, “The British 
being in possession of Philadelphia, I left Ma- 
ryland in September—1777—and through di- 
vers dangers got safe into that city in the 
month of November. I spent the Winter there, 
and left the Gapes of Delaware on the 17th of 
March, 1778, and arrived safe at the Cove of 
Cork on the 25th of April.” He soon reached 
London, and spent the remainder of his life in 
that city, “where he preached two or three 
times a week, led a class, and did other serv- 
ices in the Wesleyan Chapels during more than 
thirty years.” According to the record he 
“finished his course with joy on the 17th of 
May, 1810, after having faithfully served God 
in his generation.” 

Groree SHaprorp “is one of the most in- 
teresting characters in the autobiographical 
sketches of Wesley's old Arminian Magazine.” 
So says Steveus, and says it truly—for he well 
deserves a volume devoted to his biography, 
instead of the mere sketches we have had of 
his character and labors, He had a good re- 
ligious training in his early life, and was full 
of the healthful spirits of childhood. He was 
a soldier in his early youth, tossed about the 
country in the army, tempted by the vices of 
his comrades, but escaping most of them, and 
repenting with tears when overcome. Soon after 
being released from the army he was converted 
and became a Methodist. In 1768 Wesley sum- 
moned him into the itinerant field, and he was 
sent into Cornwall, then to Kent, and then to 
Norwich. In 1772 he heard Webb’s appeal for 
America, and he responded to the call. In 


America his labors were abundant, and were’ 


crowned with glorious success. He had a soul 
of flame, and was singularly effective in his 
preaching. Most powerful revivals accompa- 
nied his ministry. In New York, in New Jer- 
sey, in Pennsylvania, in Maryland, on the fa- 
mous Baltimore cireuit, in Virginia, we find 
him laboring with an ardor that carried all 
others with him, and swept the ranks of sin 
before him. But we can not follow these trav- 
els and labors here. 


that of Rankin. He was loyal to the home 


His end was much like’ 





| Government and greatly suffered for his loyalty, 


He was threatened with imprisonment, and 
even felt himself in peril of death. “He could 
not travel,” he says, “without a pass, nor have 
a pass without taking the oaths.” He had a 
final interview with Asbury at the house of 
Judge White, where Asbury was in forced se- 
clusion, and only a little while before the ab- 
duction of Judge White himself. At this in- 
terview Shadford said, “My work is here done, 
I can not stay; it is impressed on my mind 
that I ought to go home, as strongly as it was 
to come to America.” With difficulty he ob- 
tained a pass for his route northward, but made 
his journey notwithstanding through great per- 
ils to Philadelphia. There he embarked for 
Cork. He resumed his ministry in England, 
and labored with great zeal till 1791, and then 
became a supernumerary. For twenty-five 
years more he lived a devoted Christian, per- 
forming such labors for God and souls as his 
strength would allow, and enjoying an enviable 
old age. Nor could some years of blindness 
interrupt his serene happiness, At length, on 
the llth of March, 1816; worn out with in- 
firmities and labors in both hemispheres, he 
fell asleep in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age. His memory was long precious on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A man of tender feel- 
ings, warmest piety, and wonderful power in 
the pulpit, every body that knew him loved 
him. 

The labors of these Wesleyan missionaries 
though brief, were vital to American Method- 
ism in its incipient state. Their cheerful and 
prompt response to the call of the feeble Church, 
linked the struggling few in America to the 
triumphant multitudes of England. Their zeal- 
ous labors were an example and inspiration to 
the native preachers so suddenly raised up for 
their work. Their devotion to the peculiarities 
of Methodism insured the adoption of these 
peculiarities ‘in America, and gave form and 
character to the Church at its very commence- 
ment. Their experience in discipline and their 
training under the eye of the founder himself, 
enabled them, especially Rankin and Asbury, to 
lay the foundation of an efficient organization. 
Their names are well worthy of perpetual prés- 
ervation in our history as the evangelists of 
American Methodism. 


——_— 


“Let the thoughts of a crucified Christ,” 
said one, “be never out of your mind. Let 
them be your sweetness and consolation, your 
honey and your desire, your reading and your 
meditation, your life, death, and resurrection.” 
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BY MISS C. M. STONE. 





NOW thyself. To those persons who have 
calmly measured the length and breadth 
of this thought it is no insignificant problem; 


’ those who comprehend its importance the most 


thoroughly at the first glance at its magnitude 
will almost involuntarily hold their breath and 
ask the question with a terrible sense of the 
weakness of humanity, “Shall I be able to 
acquire this knowledge?” 

To us it is a sad thing to behold so many 
gliding through the world as a ship glides 
over the sea, directed only by the one that may 
happen to be at the helm; when the storm 
arises they have nothing within themselves 
to rely upon, only to appeal to the mercy of 
the wind and waves. As the furniture is dis- 
placed and scattered about in the ship, so the 
equally-helpless furniture in the forms of clay 
is quite as sadly disposed of, and, without 
being able to rearrange itself, is dependent 
solely upon the aid of another hand. Thus it 
is that the strife of human passions works a 
palpable spiritual ruin, and the individual 
becomes but one of the thousand motes floating 
in the atmosphere of a diseased and disordered 
system of life. 

But we come to a question which, perhaps, 
should have been propounded at the first: 
What is knowledge of one’s self? We think 
we can explain it no more clearly than by an 
illustration. Suppose two children, born and 
reared in the same house, and together attain- 
ing to years of thoughtfulness and discretion, 
being totally unlike in temperament and dis- 
position, should enter into a solemn compact 
to disclose to each other every distinct reflec- 
tion and emotion, good or evil. Together they 
are to mingle their congratulations over the 
inspirations of pure and beautiful thoughts, 
and together blush with shame over the evil 
thoughts which assail them. But one is 
stronger than the other, and a double duty 
devolves upon him, and if he does not labor 
continually he loses ground both for himself 
and his companion; he has not only to combat 
his own frailty but finds also the welfare of 
his companion dependent upon his exertions. 
It is a giant task for humanity, and for awhile 
we tremble at the quiver of the scales to see 
which shall rise or fall. If the strong one 
finally fails, and he determines that he can be 
counselor no longer, the propensities of the 
weak will soon tend to lose their hold upon 
virtue and reason, and but a little time will 





elapse before the latter will be ashamed to look 
the former in the face. They no more put to 
each other the usefnl test, one permitting 
temptation to come to the other, trembling, 
but believing he will be proof as solid rock 
against it, and then to rejoice at the overthrow 
of the enemy; but now, alone and defenseless 
against the action of evil, deprived of the 
loving and the warning admonition, there is 
slight hope for the weak one and more failures 
for the strong. 

As these two began their peculiar acquaint- 
ance, so, in order to know ourselves, we must 
compel the evil within us to listen to and be 
reasoned with by the good. Sweet and harm- 
less as the deeds of a momentary impulse may 
seem, yet they are not to be trusted to till we 
cast a look, a calm and reasonable thought 
upon the possible danger of the deed. The 
lives of some are all made up of impulse, and 
only consist in thoughtless acts, which, while 
they are far from the intention of deliberate 
violation of the laws of truth and right, brings 
us sure pain, as if a flower, having the power 
to become the arbiter of its own fate, should 
wish to be transplanted from its native bed to 
the vase in the parlor because the music was 
there, thinking for the moment that it could 
even brave the death that would follow for the 
sake of one brief hour of enchantment; but 
when the music ceased and the twilight came 
on, the bleeding tendrils caused a sickness, a 
dearth, and a sinking that was insupportable. 
Thus we see that as we can not escape the 
inexorable decree which the fall has fastened 
upon us, fighting and striving is our lot; suc- 
cess is with pain, but O, with failure, what? 
How can we for a moment be easy with the 
thought that failure is very possible? The in- 
centive, immortality, is before us, and Reason 
stands out clear as the noonday sun to our 
vision and says, “ Life is as but a dream of the 
night, but eternity is endless.” We would 
think that man exceedingly foolish who per- 
sisted in digging in a silver mine with soiled 
clothes and begrimed face when, by heating, 
and polishing, and casting what he already had 
obtained, he might by its use become the pos- 
sessor of the luxuries and the elegancies of life, 
and spend the rest of his days in ease and 
refinement. We are to know for ourselves 
whether we are to listen to the voice of the 
divine instinct within us, or whether the loud 
clamor of the earthy is to separate us from 
ourselves and make us fear to look upon the 
inner courts as beheld by the Eye that never 
slumbers or sleeps. _ 

But we would not convey the idea that this 
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strength of purpose can be obtained unaided 
by the exercise of a religious faith. Ah, no; 
it never has been done, and it never can be. 
It is not within the possibility of human 
acquirement while the spirit is pampered by 
human passions and human frailties. 

Those who have the finest sensibilities ex- 
perience the keenest sorrow and the most in- 
effable joy. It falls to their lot to wring their 
hands at the brink of despair, and then almost 
to feel the pressure of angels’ palms upon their 
brows. To these soonest becomes apparent the 
fallibility of all human propositions; therefore 
the more necessary for them to seek a retreat 
beyond the reach of the tempest, where, with 
the only safeguard, religion, they may escape 
from a remorseless and sorrow-dealing master, 
who would finally enchain them beyond re- 
demption. 

It is a pitiable sight, it is such an unwise 
and foolish thing to spend our little life as 
most do spend it; and yet it is a difficult 
matter to break away from the thralldom which 
the customs of long ages have thrown around 
us. Each seems destined to chase his favorite 
phantom to the end unaided and alone, for so 
few walk together to counteract the spiritual 
retrogression,. 

People in a sense are all afraid of each other. 
From those who have the opportunity to be 
the nearest and dearest helpers in all the world, 
the little longings and the heartaches are con- 
cealed, and over the door of every heart seems 
written: “Thus far shalt thou come, but no 
farther.” Much of this is caused by the fact 
that we, to whom all these little things are 
even momentous, do not take this into our 
consideration in the case of others. Tender- 
ness and attention to the first minute outbreak 
of a pained heart would clear the way to our 
mission-field, and the misunderstanding, the 
feeling of wrong, desperation, and disquietude 
that roams abroad with such painful riot would 
be abated. Nothing draws us so surely and 
tenderly toward a person as their inquiries 
after our welfare, our prospects, and our enjoy- 
ments. To know that our happiness is studied 


by some unselfish being brings exquisite pleas-' 


ure if we are not deformed by an ungrateful 
selfishness which renders nothing but exacts 
the whole. There is mechanical skill and exe- 
cution to be used, and away beyond the 
boundary-line of time the edifice which in- 
closes us redeemed, and those redeemed by us, 
will rise complete and sublime among the 
dwelling-places of the spirit of light. 

This is not a mere subject to dream of and 
write about. As we have sufficient proof that 





death is by no means annihilation, and that 
the actions committed here fix the nature of 
our inheritance hereafter, how can a being 
created with reason and intellect for a moment 
hesitate as to the course he will pursue when 
the divine privilege is given him to choose 
between a glorious immortality by self-disci- 
pline here or a future which has no solitary 
ray of hope or promise, entailed by the indulg- 
ence of a few years of thoughtlessness and 
unlawful pleasure? 


OUR LIFE. 





BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 





THE power for weal or woe, 
The changeful cares and ever-restless strife 
For future good, the hurrying to and fro 
Through sun and shadow—this is mortal’s life. 


Hope’s radiant budding flowers, 

Flushing the brow of youth with promise bright, 
The ever-fair to-morrow's rosy bowers, 

Though ending oft in disappointment’s night. 


Deep murmurings within, 
Ceaseless as whispers through the wooded vale, 
That joyous bird-songs e’er have failed to win, 
Or drown the surging of that solemn wail. 


And the soul’s broken peace 
Haunts all the silence of the lonely breast; 
Earth's sweetest joys can give no balm of ease, 
Or bring it back the. long-lost Eden rest. 


Yet life is beautiful; 

All things are lovely to the pure and good: 
The glad, fair earth is but a garden full 

Of glorious gifts wheu rightly understood; 


And each may richly find 
The blessing that true laborers attend. 

There ’s noble work for each capacious mind; 
From lowly nooks we may the hights ascend. 


Thus on our varied ways, 
Through countless toils to gather as we go; 
The Summer’s sky wanes in the Autumn days, 
Life’s fever’d stream grows sluggish, faint, and slow 


Perchance the shore is strown 

With shapeless wrecks, once our artistic pride; 
But grave defects experience has shown, 

And with the things that were hath cast aside. 


Still journeying with our sheaves, 
We hasten onward toward the gates of death, 
The by-gones rustling by like wither’d leaves, 
And dead hopes stirr’d with memory’s lightest breath. 
Wails yet the spirit’s cry, 
In every life-throb questioning tenderly, 
If it shall have redemption from on high, 
The earnest of a bright eternity. 


Or hath it sung the lay 
Of sweet assurance through the long, long years; 
More often fade the blooming flowers of May, 
Death hath no season for his spoils and tears. 
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THE RING. 





BY EVE DICKINSON. 





“7ES, here it is,” I exclaimed, glancing in 

the case pointed out to me, as a gold 
ring with an irregular oval signet engraved in 
strange device met my inquiring eye. ‘“ Here 
is the identical ring of Amenophis—name and 
all, I verily believe. Strange, too!” I mur- 
mured as my curiosity became more gratified 
by continual investigation of the contents of 
the case, among which were necklaces and rings 
of tarnished silver and gold, with here and 
there an ornament of some other kind; but 
gleaming above all was a coronet and this 
heavy pure gold ring, as bright as though the 
finger which wore it was laid in the grave 
yesterday instead of moldering there for cen- 
turies. 

In the gallery above were several varieties 
of embalmed idols, or gods. Two great cases, 
each containing an immense Apis, couchant, 
whose extended horns and full eyes had either 
been unwrapped or burst their bands, and 
seemed in dull dignity to return the curious 
gaze of visitors. In others embroidery by 
woman’s deft fingers, with the time-stained 
remains of work-basket, etc., containing articles 
of necessary use, even the strange needle with 
the thread still inserted, as if left the yester- 
day of long ago, and, forsooth, a bottle con- 
taining the dried end of a stick of paint or 
cosmetic, showing that woman is singularly 
constant to her fancies. And it needed but 
this signet-ring, with other of man’s personal 
ornaments, to bring men and women bodily as 
warm blooded as we are before us, and not as 
the nominal heroes and heroines of a nursery 
tale. Very weary, I sat to rest on one of the 
few seats the hall offered, and, looking up, an 
immense sarcophagus painted gayly in yellow 
and gold-red met my wearied-vision. “ Mercy,” 
thought I, “here is the ring and there is the 
whole body of the wearer, I suppose, in that 
painted case,” and turned away oppressed with 
the atmosphere of musty antiquity and redo- 
lent with relics of Egyptian mummies of peo- 
ple and gods, with here a foot, and there a 
hand, and occasionally a whole human body 
standing stiff and dark in its case. Again my 
gaze came back to the painted case on its 
square tomb, and then wandered off; again and 
again I forced my eyes away, but by some 
strange fascination they returned to the painted 
case. Unable to stand the glamour longer, I 
resolutely got up and investigated the ring— 
the veritable ring of Amenophis. 





Away back went my thoughts to the first 
Pharaoh, and what he might have sealed with 
his signet. A dim shadow of a brown face 
suddenly but unobtrusively close before me 
looked in the case. As I gazed there came a 
clearer view of dark, stern eyes, and the strong- 
defined features of a man’s face between me 
and the other side of the case. Into the case 
he looked with no emotion on the face; all I 
know that dark face was there, earnestly look- 
ing as wellas I, Gradually a large hall opened 
before me, into wiich the softened rays of a 
Southern sun gleamed far across, Immense 
stone pillars supported a painted ceiling far 
above my head. The sound of gurgling water 
and the hum of life was softly heard. The 
heavy folds of gay curtains as they slowly 
moved in the breeze gave a feeling of coolness 
and quiet to the place. A murmur arrested 
me; turning, I beheld at the further end raised 
above the floor a seat or throne, on which sat 
a man with the face that had looked with me 
at the ring. Nobody seemed to see me, 
Around the king were few only; no servants 
bent slavishly before him. But here and there 
some noble-looking men either stood or walked 
about as if according to usual custom. A kind 
of dreary leisure and dreaminess pervaded the 
hall, which the warm atmosphere induced or 
augmented. Near the wall behind the king 
stood armed men, guards, perhaps, whose 
lounging manner betrayed also the effect of 
climate and the want of present excitement. 

A bustle succeeded the exit of one of the 
attendants, and suddenly the sound of tingling 
music and tiny bells, and the entrance of 
young girls dressed in the airy costume of the 
sunny south, their ankles and arms hung with 
tiny bells, and adorned from head to foot with 
glitteriny, trinkets. Making a low obeisance, 
they s} rang in light accompaniment. of heel 
and toe to the gay music. The dark-browed 
master of the place looked on listlessly at their 
tortuous dance, and appeared more engaged 
in the turning of their twinkling feet than 
amused with their efforts to please, 

Sinking back in his gilded seat a slight 
frown passed over his features, when at an 
almost imperceptible motion of the hand the 
gay troupe disappeared as suddenly as they 
had entered. 

The circle of armed men drew closer around, 
Something from without arrested the company. 
Slowly two men were ushered into the vast 
hall, They paused before the king. The list- 
less monarch looked up, and as they advanced 
a more interested expression stole over his 
features. The form of one was very majestic, 
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tall above the rest; his face was from me, but 
his long white beard fell low on his bosom, and 
I noticed he held a rod in his hand. Grave 
and dignified in every movement, alike free 
from awe or fear, he stood amid the splendors 
of the Egyptian court. 

The elder but smaller of the two, clad, like 
his companion, in long linen garments, ad- 
vanced and bent before the king. He spoke; 
no tone reachéd my ear; but the brow of the 
monarch lowered and his lips compressed as he 
listened. Dissent was in his face, and must 
have been in his short replies. Taking the rod 
which his brother held in his hand, the speaker 
cast it sternly on the marble pavement. Quick 
as it touched the floor the ring of soldiers re- 
treated before the serpent, which writhed and 
twisted itself before their startled vision. Sur- 
prise for the moment seized the scornful mon- 
arch; then with quick, short command he spoke 
to his courtiers. In a short time the rush of 
feet and the rustle of garments was heard, and 
there entered several priests. Slowly giving 
place, the two venerable men stood aside to 
await the issue. The words of the king were 
few. A scornful smile passed over the face of 
the foremost priest, and, casting his rod down 
upon the pavement, a serpent glided over the 
marble. Each priest cast down a rod, and each 
rod turned serpent. Back fled the astonished 
attendants, when before their astonished gaze 
the serpent-rod of the stranger devoured all 
the others. Dismay for a moment settled over 
king and priests. Recovering his indomitable 
will, the monarch frowningly dismissed his un- 
welcome visitors. 

My vision changed. It was early mérning; 
a young man of noble bearing, attended with 
several youths near his own age, passed by. 
Accoutered as if for a journey, part cf a great 
procession, they were treading a long avenue 
lined on each side with immense pillars strangely 
carved, painted in brilliant colors and sparkling 
with golden ornament; slowly moved the throng 
till they disappeared within the portico of a 
splendid temple, flanked on either side with 
towering stone statues, moral sentinels before 
that sacred house. by 

The trumpets sound. The audience hall is 
crowded. In the midst is the young prince 
and his friends. With bent head he stands 
“before his father, receiving his parting advice. 
All that religion and power could do had been 
done to crown the event with success. This 
youth was to leave his home and the luxuries 
of his father’s court and harden his slender 
frame with exposure and fatigue, endure the 
privations of a campaign in a barbarous coun- 








try, and become accustomed to influence and 
command in order to qualify him to rule over 
a great nation. Stern and inflexible the father, 
obedient and noble the son. Again the trum- 
pets sound; the rush of the crowd and the 
busy hum of excitement without is heard like 
the dull moan of a storm within these immense 
halls. Crushing back all show of feeling with 
the pride of place and sternness of will, Sesos- 
tris and his companions left the presence of his 
father never to see him ‘again in life. 

’T is night, and hark! the sound of grief, 
swelling and raising in strength and power, 
till the midnight air is full of woe, taken up 
again and again, as startled fathers and moth- 
ers look with agony and despair on their chil- 
dren. Every household finds its oldest, its 
first-loved, its first-born struck by some unseen 
power lifeless before them. Lamentation and 
despair burst from every tongue; from palace 
and hovel comes the terrible cry, from the 
monarch to the humblest citizen—all echo the 
wail. Terror gives her wings to the frightened 
people, and, crowding around their stricken 
sovereign, they demand help—heart-crushing 
agony has destroyed their awe of the throne. 
Conscience whispers to that monarch of his 
forfeited word, of his iron despotism over an 
unresisting’ and industrious people, whom he 
has trodden down in his scorn as we trample 
on the despised worm beneath our feet. His 
often broken faith stares him like an avenging 
angel in the face. His dead child lies before 
him as a sacrifice to his hard-heartedness, while 
trom his whole people comes this awful wail 
of agony. In haste he sends for the god-like 
men whom he had repeatedly driven ¢drom his 
presence. Humiliated, he commands them to 
do what before they had asked as a favor: 
“ Rise up, get you forth from among my people, 
both ye and the children of Israel; go, serve 
the Lord. Begone,” and added the humble 
king, “ bless me also.” 

’*T is evening. The soft rays of the sinking 
sun glanced over the immense wilderness, gild- 
ing tree and craggy summit with his mellow 


\, evening tints, while far in front the sea sends 


back ray for ray as his parting kiss touches its 
waters. Here, just over against Baal Zephon, 
is an immense multitude encamped; not a 
host of armed men with all the glittering sur- 
roundings of war. Armed men are here, but 
every tent is a household, and, like some vast 
city, the hum of preparation for the evening 
repast is mingled with the lowing of cattle and 
the various sounds of life. Little children 
hang around their parents’ knees and prattle 
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of the morrow; the mother looks forward to 
the future in some faith and much fear, but 
backward also to the comforts of the past with 
that longing and faltering of the heart which 
stirs woman’s nature when torn from the long- 
established habit of her life; while the men 
lounge in tired dignity, waiting for the busy 
hands of wife or servant to minister to their 
need. But what comes with the western breeze? 
The sound of heavy tramping, the rumble 
of distant wheels, the clang of arms gains on 
the listening ear. Anon, like frightened sheep 
when their enemy is upon them, they crowd in 
dense and threatening mass together and around 
their leader. With bitter reproaches the~ re- 
vile him. Undismayed with their threats, their 
discontent or slavish fear, he stands before them, 
his gentle eyes looking with indignation upon 
their unmanliness and want of faith. “ Fear 
not,” says he, “stand still and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord.” Calmed by the perfect re- 
pose of manner of this greatest and meekest 
of leaders, quieted of their own fears in spite 
of the cause of them still advancing upon 
them, obeying an impulse they knew not from 
whence, they returned to their tents. Night 
closed in; nothing disturbed the peace of the 
multitude, for, like a shield hung between 
Israel and his pursuer, hung the pillar of cloud 
inclosing the chosen people in its miraculous 
folds. In the morning, girt and ready, every 
tribe in its place, every man at his post, every 
woman and every child, with all their goods 
and all their cattle, walked steadily up to the 
sea. Standing there, magnificent in his dele- 
gated power, his countenance radiant with 
faith and love, his splendid figure drawn to its 
full hight, his long robe floating in the breeze, 
with his rod extended over the sea, waited 
their leader. Under that extended hand, armed 
with that miraculous rod, the sea divided as at 
the bidding of its master, and between the 
wall of waters piled up on either side was a 
passage made for the multitude. Steadily they 
followed their guide till they had passed over. 
The Egyptians pursued, with their king at 
their head; they entered the strange path; 
chariot and horsemen dashed eagerly forward. 
Close in front, emerging from the sea, were the 
disappearing forms of the children of Israel. 
With shout and cry the enemy pursued. Sud- 
denly the wall of waters broke, and, rushing 
back in their accustomed place, covered the 
pursuers; king and subject, horsemen and 
chariots, disappeared in a moment from the 
sight of man. But above the rushing ~vaters, 
above the noise of chariots and clang of arms, 
arose a cry of despair which broke on the ear 





with a horror that froze the blood of the 
listener. 

Gently as the Summer rain falls on the 
parched grass, soft as the lullaby of a mother 
over her babe, came the notes of song. Gain- 
ing in strength as the vast. multitude took up 
the hymn of deliverance, it rolled and swelled 
till the whole air was filled with iis volume, 
and every summit echoed back its, music. 

“Well, I do believe you are asleep,” said a 
familiar voice close beside me, and, starting up, 
I found that, overcome by extreme fatigue, my 
imagination had played’ me a trick; and, re- 
suming parasol and bundle, which according to 
rule had been deposited on the librarian’s table, 
we left the hall of the Historical Society, glad 
that we were able to emerge from the heavy 
atmosphere of long ago into the light and the 
life of busy New York, and thankful that we 
lived when people died and were buried undis- 
turbed with the probability of being resurrected 
till the soul can assume the form intended 


for it. 
_— 
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BY BEV. B. DONKERSLEY. 





“ While words of learned length and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head should carry all he knew.” 





IDNEY SMITH thus mimics and satirizes 

Sir James Mackintosh’s grandiose and flow- 
ing style: “It struck me last night as I was 
lying in bed, that Mackintosh, if he had to write 
on pepper would thus describe it: ‘Pepper may 
be philosophically described an a dusty and 
highly-pulverized seed of an Oriental fruit; an 
article rather of a condiment than a diet, which, 
disposed lightly over the surface of the food, 
with no other rule than the caprice of the con- 
sumer, communicates pleasure rather than af- 
fords nutrition; and, by adding a tropical flavor 
to the gross and succulent viands of the North, 
approximates the different regions of the earth, 
and explains the objects of commerce, and jus- 
tifies the industry of man.’” 

But Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes throws Sir 
James entirely into the shade, as may be seen 
by the following paragraph of simple English, 
which we quote from an interesting article on 
the photographic art, published some months 
ago: “Then we place the slide in the shield, 
draw this out of the camera, and carry it back 
into the shadowy realm where Cocytus flows in 
black nitrate of silver, and Acheron stagnates 
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in the pool of hyposulphite, and invisible ghosts, 
trooping down from the world of day, cross a 
Styx of dissolved sulphate of iron and appear 
before the Rhadamanthus of that lurid hades.” 

Now the above must, we think, be regarded 
as among the sublime of the grandiose, and 
can not fail to be “clear as mud” to the unso- 
phisticated till informed that its plain Anglo- 
Saxon meaning is, that the photographer brings 
out the features painted on the plate by wash- 
ing it with the sulphate of iron and hyposul- 
phite of soda. 

A cotemporary thus pleasantly satirizes a 
class of writers not unknown among us: “ Pic- 
ture of a Peasant Girl Stirring the Fire. A 
rare specimen of rural simplicity. The figure 
is remarkably graceful, but the poker is too 
stiff. A curvilinear delineation from a right line 
toward the line of beauty would have given to 
this useful kitchen utensil a much more pic- 
turesque effect. Domenichino, Salvator Rosa, 
and Michael Angelo would have avoided this 
defect. The chiaro-oscuro of the tongs, in sub- 
dued shadow, is a wonderful effort of art. The 
shovel, on the contrary, lacks depth and buoy- 
ancy.” 

Sidney Smith was once looking through the 
hot-house of a young lady, who was proud of 
her flowers, and used, not very accurately, a 
profusion of botanical names. “Madam,” said 
the wit, “have you the Septennis psoriasis?” 
“No,” said she, “I had it last Winter, and I 
gave it to the Archbishop of Canterbury; it 
came out beautifully in the Spring.” Poor 
Archbishop, he was truly an object of pity, for 
Septennis psoriasis is the medical name for 
the seven years’ itch! 

A lady, while in a dentist’s workshop one 
day, took into her hands a set of artificial 
plates and asked, “Can a body eat with these 
things?’ ‘My dear madam,” was the polite 
reply, “mastication can be performed with them 
with a facility scarcely excelled by Nature her- 
self.” “Yes, I know, but can a body eat with 
’em?” 

About a quarter of a century ago a traveler, 
in a private conveyance, arrived at a country, 


inn, located on a turnpike between Leeds and’ 


Huddersfield, England. The ostler, who was 
immediately on hand, was accosted in the fol- 
lowing simplified English, “Boy, extricate that 
quadruped from the vehicle, stabulate him, de- 
vote to him an adequate supply of nutritious 
aliment, and when the aurora of morn shall 
again illume the oriental horizon, I will re- 
ward you with a pecuniary compensation for 
your amiable hospitality.” Need we be sur- 
prised that after our traveler had thus delivered 
—_ ae 





himself the frightened ostler should run into 
the house exclaiming, “ Master, here’s a Dutch- 
man wants to see you!” 

General Jackson was once making a stump 
speech in a country village out West. Just as 
Jackson was bringing his stump eloquence to a 
close, Amos Kendall, who sat behind him, 
whispered, “Tip ’em a little Latin, General, 
they won’t be satisfied without it.” The “Hero 
of New Orleans” instantly thought of a few 
phrases that he knew, and, in a voice of thun- 
der, wound up his speech by exclaiming, “Z 
pluribus unum—sine qua non—ne plus ultra— 
multum in parvo!” The effect was tremendous, 
the shouts could be heard afar off. 

How children ever learn any thing at our 
“higher seminaries” is one of the great puzzles 
of the age. The moment a man becomes a 
“professor” his language takes such a highfalu- 
tin direction that even “‘ Webster's Unabridged” 
would not be able to keep pace with him. 
Some years ago Professor Ferguson, of the 
New York State Normal School, delivered him- 
self in the following superlatively lucid style, 
upon the reduction of stars on the hypothetica] 
representation as applied to infinitesimal results: 
“It is well known that if a series of ordinates 
be taken to denote the approximate formula of 
diverging axes, the corresponding abscissz will 
denote the respective values of the variable 
upon which the negative equation depends, 
But if, under these circumstances, infinitesimal 
media be substituted for the polarization of re- 
flected vibrations, the physical hypothesis merges 
the elasticity of the oscillating medium in the 
angle of incidence, and the solution resolves 
itself by analytical transformation into a mo- 
lecular equivalent, whose arithmetical mean, 
with subordinate maxim super-supposed, the 
rectilinear intersection of which must be equal 
to the are of dynamic fluctuation, will be the 
calculus of the atomic difference required.” 

The late John Newland Maffitt was not often 
outdone by any member of the “spread-eagle” 
fraternity of pulpit orators. Here is a speci- 
men of that Erin gentleman’s style of “‘aston- 
ishing the natives:” “ White-robed Liberty sits 
upon her rosy clouds above us; the Genius of 
our country, standing on her throne of mount- 
ains, bids her eagle standard-bearer wind his 
spiral course full in the sun’s proud eye, while 
the genius of Christianity, surrounded by ten 
thousand cherubim and seraphim, moves the 
panorama of the milky clouds above us, and 
floats in immortal fragrance—the very aroma 
of Eden through all the atmosphere.” Is not 
that grand? How beautifully the metaphors 
hang together! 
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The following very flattering compliment 
must, we think—intentionally or otherwise— 
have been “over the left.” A Scotch clergy- 
man, in the country, had a stranger preaching 
for him one day. The curate meeting his bea- 
dle said to him, “ Well, Saunders, how did you 
like the sermon to-day?” “TI think, sir, it was 
rather o’er plain and simple for me. I like 
those sermons the best that jumble the judg- 
ment and confound the sense. O, sir, I never 
saw any that could come up to yourself at that.” 

Dr. Wordsworth, according to a correspond- 
ent of the London Times, preaching at one time 
among the romantic mountains of Westmore- 
land to a country congregation, said, “In this 
beautiful country, my brethren, you see an 
apodeiknusis of the theopractic omnipotence.” 
With what delight that audience must have 
received those eloquent descriptions of nature, 
clad in phraseology of such homely simplicity! 
Whether the Doctor “received a call” to that 
beautiful rural parish deponent saith not. 

The preceding cases are perhaps model speci- 
mens of “ministers for the times.” We hear 
much said, of late years, about the “growing 
intelligence of the masses;” and of the import- 
ance of a more highly-cultivated style of pulpit 
thought and address in order to meet the im- 
perious demand of such growing intelligence. 
The appositeness of the following can not fail 
to be apparent: 

“That was a masterly performance,” said Mr. 
Balloon to his friend Mr. Jones as they emerged 
from the church where the Rev. Gastric Gam- 
mon Gasman had been discoursing on the re/a- 
tion of the infinite to the impossible, 

“Yes, no,” replied Mr. Jones, “I suppose it 
was very fine, but it was out of my depth. I 
confess to being one of the sheep that looked 
up and were not fed.” 


“That ’s because you have n’t a metaphysical ° 


mind,” said Mr. Balloon, regarding his friend 
with pity. “You’ve got a certain faculty of 
mind, but I suspect you have n’t got the logical 
grasp requisite for the comprehension of such a 
sermon as that.” 

“T am afraid I have n’t,” meekly replied Mr. 
Jones. 

“I'll tell you what it is,” continued Mr. 
Balloon, “Mr. Gasman has a head. He’s an 
intellectual giant. I hardly know whether he 
is greater as a subjective preacher, or in the 
luminous objectivity of his argumentum ad 
hominem. As an inductive reasoner, too, he is 
perfectly great. With what synthetical power 
he refuted the Homoiousian theory! I tell you, 
Homoiousianism will be no where after this.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Mr. Jones, “I went 





to sleep at that long word, and did n’t wake up 
till he was on theodicy.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Balloon, “that was a 
splendid specimen of ratiocinative word-paint- 
ing. 1 was completely carried away when, in 
his singularly terse and marrowy style, he took © 
an analogical view of the anthropological.” 
But at this point Mr. Balloon soared aloft to 
such an altitude that the more terrestrial Mr. 
Jones was left crawling on this mundane sphere. 

We commend the following cases to the fac- 
ulty of the Highfalutin University: 

A clergyman, while composing a sermon, 
made use of the words “ostentatious man.” 
Throwing down his pen, he wished to satisfy 
himself before he proceeded as to whether a 
great portion of his congregation migh® clearly 
comprehend the meaning of these words. He 
adopted the following test. Ringing the bell, 
his footman appeared, when he was thus ad- 
dressed by his master: “What do you conceive 
to be implied by an ostentatious man?” “An 
ostentatious man, sir,” said Thomas; “ why, sir, 
I should say, a perfect gentleman.” “Very 
good,” said the vicar, “send Ellis—the coach- 
man—here.” “Ellis,” said the vicar, “ what do 
you imagine an-ostentatious man to be?” “An 
ostentatious man, sir,” replied Ellis; “why, I 
should say an ostentatious man means what we 
call—saving your presence—a very jolly fellow.” 
It is hardly necessary to add that after these 
experiments the “ostentatious man” was ex- 
pelled from the doctor’s sermon, and a less am- 
biguous personage was substituted. The vicar 
was @ wise man. 

Dr. Chalmers, being once interrogated by an 
aged woman of his congregation as to what he 
meant by the catastrophe of which he had 
spoken so much on the preceding Sabbath, told 
her that the word meant “the latter end of 
any thing.” This satisfied the old woman, who 
thought she might now safely introduce so fine 
a word into her vocabulary. It so happened 
that the Doctor had to pass the old woman’s 
house that evening on horseback. Being ab- 
sorbed in deep thought as he passed along, he 
did not observe that a large thorn had fastened 
itself to his horse’s tail, till he came opposite 
the house of his aged parishioner and heard her 
shouting, “Ah, Doctor, d’ ye see that big thorn 
at yer horse’s catastrophe?” 

A man who can not make things plain is not 
qualified to occupy a pulpit. First of all, let 
the preacher think out his subject so thoroughly 
that his ideas shall lie clear and distinct, like 
crystals, in his own mind, Then let him re- 
member that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, and speak accord- 
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ingly. What right has he to use an involved 
and tortuous manner when declaring the great 
things of God—‘darkening counsel. by words 
without knowledge,” or by the use of such 
words as not one in ten of his audience can 
understand? What right has he to come before 
the people in the strait-jacket of professional 
dignity, and talk about “volition” when he 
means will, of “intellectual processes” when he 
might have used the more simple word “ think- 
ing’”’—why should he substitute “moral obli- 
gation” for “duty,” etc., as if the very use of 
language were, as Talleyrand suggests, “to con- 
ceal one’s thoughts?” What right has he to 
give his hearers the hard stone of metaphysics 
when they are starving for the bread of life? 
What right has he to bring forward profound 
disquisitions and curious speculations when the 
command is, “Preach the preaching that I bid 
thee?” What right has he to hide that Christ 
whom he is to make known amid flowers of 
rhetoric, as Verclest, in his portrait of James 
II, virtually hid that monarch in a profusion 
of sunflowers and tulips! When the late young 
preacher, Erskine Hawes, was dying, he said, 
“I wish to live to preach the Gospel more sim- 
ply.” How many have felt this in the face of 
death! 
“Simple, grave, sincere; 

In doctrine uncorrapt; in language plain, 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impressed 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, ~ 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 

May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty man.” 


ee 


THE THREE ERAS. 





BY LEAL N. SEVELLON. 





Boy, with locks of golden hair, 

Full of sunshine tangled there; 

From the orb that fills thy days, ; 
With its rainbow-fibered rays; % 
Back reflecting, from thy face, . 
Gleams of beauty, heaven’s own grace; 
Open throw thy heart to love, 

Let in heaven from that above, 

Keep the sunshine in thy heart, 

Painting there the flowers that start; 

It shall warm thy soul to bloom 

In the land beyond the tomb. 


Manhood, with thy hair of brown, 
Dark with shadows, falling down 
From the clouds that fleck thy life 
With the shades of joy or strife; 





Enter in thy heart, and sow 

Precious grain, which there may grow, 
Food for thee, and many more, 

Winter sendeth to thy door. 

Heed thou not the clouds that lower 
O’er thy head in evil hour; 

Know that all thy springing grain 
Needs the sunshine, needs the rain. 


Ah, old man, thou hast been out, 
Bareheaded, in the snow-storm’s route. 
Winter, with its driving flakes, 

On thy head a glory makes, 

As an ancient mountain top, 

Where the weary ages stop. 

While the wind blows fierce and cold, 
Through the forests stripped of gold, 
Enter in thy heart, and sit 

Where the fireside comforts flit; 

Let the yule-log warm the air, 

Christ may hold his birthday there. 


—_—_~———_—— 
MIDNIGHT. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





Nie@at, beautiful night, 
With its silvery light, 
Sweet vigil o’er earth is keeping; 
Over hills and glens, 
Where the moonlight blends 
With the tears of Nature’s weeping, 


There's a holy peace 
In an hour like this, 
A strange, exalting beauty! 
Its influence sweeps 
O'er the spirit-deeps, 
And wooeth the soul to duty. 


O, a hallowed light 
Has a starry night, 
A softening power hath even; 
An eloquent voice, 
Which would fix the choice 
Of a wayward heart on heaven. 


Dear is the time 
When the vespers chime 
At the curtaining of twilight; 
But a sadder swell 
Hath the deep-toned bell, 
Which echoes the hour of midnight. 


The knell of a day, 
Which has passed away 
From the reach of all that's mortal, 
With its thoughtless mirth, 
With the wails of earth; 
Gone through the eternal portal! 


With the smiles and tears 
Of gathering years, 
Bearing lifeless forms and faded, 
With quivering souls 
Fresh from human goals, 
O, midnight, thou art freighted! 
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E be Ehildren’s Hepository. 


——__+oe— — 


MES. WIDEAWAKE AND HER FAMILY. 





BY MES. N. M'CONAUGHY. 





[ was a bright Autumn morning when Mrs. 
Wideawake roused up her little family in 
the breezy top of a fine old birch-tree. 

“Come, come, little dears, the sun is up, and 
each of you must get his own breakfast. It 
will be time enough to begin on our Winter 
stores when the snows come and we can gather 
no more. Come, Brightie, and Skylark, and 
little red Robby,” she added energetically, as 
she whisked her soft brush lightly about their 
ears. 


“*Lazy folks never can prosper or thrive.’ 


Now, there you are, my little squirrels, as 
bright a little family as I could wish to see. 
Run out on the limbs and get your cheeks full 
of beech-nuts for your breakfast, and while 
you are eating them I will lay out your work 
for the day. Your mother has been up and at 
work for an hour,” she added with a grave 
nod. 

Away flew the little Wideawakes, and in a 
jiffy had their brea‘:fasts all ready, and as it 
was not their custom to set a table, a rough 
knot of the old tree or a broad limb answered 
every purpose. 

“Now,” said their mamma, as they were 
enjoying their meal, “I wish you to be very 
industrious to-day. I have told you, my chil- 
dren, that this fine nutting season will soon be 
followed by another which will, no doubt, sur- 
prise you some. The ground will be covered 
with a cold white wool, which will hide every 
thing on the ground for weeks and months 
together. So you see we have 

‘No time to squander 
In sleep or in play, 
Summer is flying, 

And we must be sure 
Food for the Winter 
At once to secure.’ 


Brightie, I think you had better go over to 
the hickory-tree on the ‘flats’ by the creek. 
Be sure you bring home twenty nuts as your 
stint to-day—good sound nuts every one. Sky- 
lark may bring home as many acorns, all from 
the white oak-trees, remember, as they are the 
sweetest. And you, little Robin,” said the 
mother, affectionately caressing her smallest 





pet, “I guess you had better stay by the 
house-tree and gather beech-mast. You are 
little and inexperienced,.and it would not be 
best for you to wander too far away. 1 have 
quite a journey to make over to the hazel 
copse, so I may not be back before midday; 
but you are all old enough to take care of 
yourselves, and I hope you will do your duty 
faithfully. Remember always to do up your 
work first, and then play. You. will have 
most of the day for sport after your stints are 
done.” » 

So saying, she glided off down the tree and 
was soon nimbly bounding over the dry carpet 
of Autumn leaves toward. the distant hazel 
copse. She met many companions going to the 
same spot by different routes, but she only 
paused long enough for a cheerful salutation and 
then hastened on her way. 

Brightie had soon finished her breakfast and 
shaken down the crumbs on the ground, when 
she began to prepare for her journey down to 
the flats. 

“The. sooner I am off the better,” she said, 
“for as likely as not there will be a rabble 
of boys there if:I wait, and then I shall hardly 
be able to hide from the shower of stones they 
will hurl at me.” 


How strange that boys can be so cruel! 


But it is a very common thing among them. 

“ Wait till they are all safe in school,” said 
Skylark, brushing his coat with great care, for 
he was quite a foppish little squirrel; “there ’ll 
be time enough then.” 

“No,” said Brightie, “I shall not disobey 
my mother. Besides, I do n’t doubt there will 
be a truant or two at the hickory-tree after 
school begins, and I have always noticed that 
they are the very worst boys there are in 
town.” 

So off sped Brightie and her neighbor Nim- 
bletoes, resolved to do up ker work well before 
she thought of play. But it was all play to 
the light-hearted little workers, because they 
put all their hearts into it. Such peeping and 
peering about under dead leaves and into 
mossy nooks, around the gnarled roots of old 
forest trees and into little hollows of black, 
rich mold. Each squirrel had his little hidden 
corner, where from time to time he carried the 
stores he collected preparatory to taking them 
off to the storehouse. Brightie gathered her 
number twice over, the nuts were so abundant; 
but she did not even stop to take a lunch till 
she should get her treasures securely housed. 
It was very pleasant sport, as work always is 
when you go about it heartily, Heart power 
is the great power in the world, She and 
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Nimbletoes exchanged many pleasant words, 
and laughed and chatted gayly together all the 
morning. It is always delightful to have 
pleasant company when we are out on any 
enterprise either for business or pleasure, At 
last they set out for home with the first in- 
stallment of their collection. 

Meanwhile Skylark had not hurt himself 
with labor. 

“Mother did not set you any stint, Bob,” 
said he. “See what you get by being little 
and delicate. If you don’t pick up a beech- 
nut she never will say a word, while the rest 
of us have to work for a living. Come, now, 
let ’s have one good race before I go off to the 
oaks.” 

The gay little brother was easily led, and so 
a famous chase they had, up stairs and down 
among the tree branches, rattling down a 
shower of leaves on the back of some sober- 
minded ants, who were plodding on to their 
daily tasks as if there was no such thing as 
play in the world. They might have set a good 
example to the idle squirrels just then. 

By and by Frisky, over in the sugar-maple 
top, spied the little racers, and, as he was a 
thriftless idler, quickly joined them. They 
flitted up and down through the trees as lightly 
as the very birds; but that did not content 
Skylark, who was always desiring to do some- 
thing particularly smart. He could leap from 
one tree to another with the greatest ease if 
they were not too far apart; but now what do 
you think this foolish little bunn wished to do? 
He wished to fly! 

“What ’s the use in being called skylark if 
I must always creep? I don’t doubt but I 
could fly as well as a jay if I should only try 
it. I would spread out my arms in this way, 
and wave my brush as the birds do their wings. 
I am determined to try it,” said the conceited 
little squirrel. 

“You ’d better not,” said more prudent little 
Robin. “You ought to be content to be a 
little squirrel, since you are made one.” 

But conceit and self-will often go together, 
so poor ’Larkie determined on trying the ex- 
periment. Taking a fair position he made a 
great flourish as he prepared to fly to a tree 
quite beyond his reach. But like most people 
who try to be somebody besides themselves, 
he made a lamentable failure. Instead of flying 
he tumbled over and over down to the ground. 
Then such a laugh as greeted crestfallen Sky- 
lark as he picked himself up from his bed of 
leaves and proceeded to shake the dirt from his 
coat! He never tried to fly again. It is a 
great deal better to be ourselves than to try 





to be somebody else, though they may be ever 
so much grander, 

“ Well, well, never mind,” said Frisk, run- 
ning down the tree, “let us run over to the 
bank of the run and fill our pockets with red 
pigeon-berries, They are nice and ripe now.” 

So off the heedless party ran, little Bob quite 
forgetting that his mother had bid him stay 
by the house-tree. The coral-berries were as 
thick as the leaves, and a merry time they had 
among them. But even sport will not last 
forever, so they ran up on the hollow stump 
of a decaying walnut-tree, and for a wonder 
sat still a minute and a half. At the end of 
that long breathing-space they began chatter- 
ing and whisking about as lively as ever. 

“Tu-whut, tu-whut, tu-whoo!” sung out a 
solemn, deep-toned voice from the heart of the 
old stump. 

The little ones started in affright; but Frisk 
whispered, “It’s only old Wondereyes; he ’s 
always a-croaking. Don’t mind him; he never 
hurts squirrels; he eats mice.” 

But Wondereyes had quick ears if his eyes 
were not of much account in the daytime. He 
was commonly rather surly, so he says, “It’s 
little enough you 2 have to eat next Winter, 
I guess, if you idle away all the harvest this 
fashion,” 

How the words smote on little Skylark’s 
ear! What an idle day he had spent when his 
kind mother was off working for him so faith- 
fully, and his industrious sister, too! Here he 
was spending the whole day in play and leading 
his little brother astray, too. 

Suddenly turning about, he told Frisk he 
must go home with Bobby and then go to 
work. Frisk followed hard after him, trying to 
dissuade him, and laughing at him for being 
seared by an owl. Evil companions always try 
to keep others from doing their duty. But 
Skylark went home with his little brother, 
determined to commence in earnest then to do 
his day’s work. 

Brightie had just finished laying in her 
stores, and saw that the acorn-corner was 
empty still. 

“Why, ’Larkie Wideawake!” she said with 
indignation, “have you been playing all this 
day when mother is off working fer you? I 
am ashamed of you. Leading little Bobby off, 
too. Come, now, Bobby, dear, see how many 
beech-nuts you can pick up before noon, and I 
will help you.” What a good, kind sister she 
was! “You had better make haste, Skylark, 
and be off to those white oaks before mother 
gets back.” 

Skylark set off, but not with as light a heart 
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as usual, for no one is ever happy who has 
neglected a duty. He could not have been as 
wary and watchful as usual either, for he 
never noticed a skillful sportsman who came 
softly stealing on over the leaves, and before 
Skylark knew he was near, crack went the 
rifle-shot right through his foolish little head. 
For a second time that day he came tumbling 
down through the leaves; but this time he 
never could rise up again. However, we will 
not mourn too much, for the hunter took him 
home, and he made a nice bowl of broth fora 
poor little sick girl, which made her feel a 
great deal better and stronger. Perhaps he 
did more good in that way than he ever could 
have done in all his life. 

Mother Wideawake came home by way of 
the white oaks, and there she found the little 
dark pool of blood on the ground, and a lock 
of her poor child’s hair, and she knew too well 
the meaning of those tokens. You can not tell 
how sorry she was, for you do not know how 
strong the mother-love is in the breast of even 
a little squirrel. Hunting for sport is a very, 
very cruel amusement. 

The mother got home at last with her load 
of hazel-nuts, and was glad to find her other 
children safe in the nest. There they found a 
peaceful Winter, rejoicing in the abundance of 
good things a kind Creator had provided for 
them. There, too, Skylark might have been 
with them, no doubt, if it had not been for 
his idleness and disobedience. Such ways are 
always sure to lead into trouble and sorrow. 


—_— 


WILL’S FIRST SPEECH. 





“TTURRAH"” cried William Lawrence, rush- 

ing into the house like a hurricane, “I’m 
on the affirmative. The boys are all as mad 
as March hares about it, I can tell you.” 

“Why, what for?” said Rose, coolly, as she 
continued to paste her scrap-book. 

“ What for!” echoed Will, with a look of an 
older brother who pities a sister's ignorance, 
“why, to think J’m put on the question in- 
stead of one of the rest! There has n’t a boy 
in our class spoken in the Lyceum yet,” added 
he, jerking his sister’s elbow by way of point- 
ing the remark. “I suppose that you know 
that, do n’t you?” 

“T know you don’t talk grammar,” returned 
Rose, “and I know you have made me drop a 
great blot of paste on my book. See there!” 

“ Well, don’t fuss. Just reach the big dic- 


tionary, won’t you? I’m going to read up 
Vou. XXVI.—12 





from the foundation of the world down to the 
battie of Island Number Ten. Where’s Plu- 
tarch’s Lives?” 

“Do tell me, have you got to speak on An- 
cient History?” said Rose, looking up. 

“Of course not, child. Question reads— 
‘Resolved, that the fear of punishment has a 
better effect on mankind than the hope of re- 
ward.’ I argue that it has. I think exactly 
the reverse, mind you; but when we make 
speeches we do it for the sake of argument, 
you see,” 

“Do we?” laughed Rose. “ Well, I suppose 
the fact is, you want me to help you write 
your speech; that is what you were going to 
say, is n’t it?” 

“Me?” said Will, in dignified amazement. 
“Great help you would be! You can write 
‘moonlight’ pieces and such nonsense for the 
Lyceum paper; but what do you know about 
logic? Now, you see, this sort of thing just 
suits my turn of mind, Rose. I’m going off 
into the library, and don’t youglet. any one 
disturb me till supper-time. I shall write like 
a telegraph, for my mind is in the potential 
mood, present tense.” 

Rose pressed her lips together just in time 
to prevent a provoking smile. She remembered 
certain “compositions” which had been wrenched 
out of his head like sound teeth. 

Will locked himself in the library, and tried 
to collect his thoughts. In the course of an 
hour the exultant expression had left his face; 
he began to look puzzled. 

“QO, bother this writing!” sighed he, “I can’t 
piece the sentences together without making 
an ugly seam. If I could only get a start now! 
It’s like a spool of thread; if you begin right 
it will unwind ever so easy; but I can’t get 
hold of the end.” 

Two hours more. Will’s speech, which he 
had intended should be an iron chain of argu- 
ment, bedecked with flowers of rhetoric, where 
was it? Farther off than ever. His thoughts 
would not come at all; they believed in “State 
sovereignty,” and paid no respect to the Federal 
hand, 

“ Look here, Rose,” said Will next morning, 
looking rather sheepish, “you girls have the 
knack of fixing things up. I’ve got ideas 
enough; fact is, I’ve got too many. All that 
plagues me is, what to do with em, Suppose 
I tell you what to write and you write it? 
Now, that’s a good girl, Rose; I’ll do as much 
for you some time.” 

Rose kindly refrained from saying,. “ Just as 
I expected,” and took the pencil and paper from 
her brother with a pleasant smile. 
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“ Now,” said Will, greatly relieved to find he 
was not being laughed at, “I want the speech 
to be real sound, you know, and sort of elegant, 
too. I must get in something about Demos- 
thenes, or some of those fellows, and that 
golden-mouthed what ’s his name? Something 
about the settlement of America, and scaring 
the Quakers. Put in that Bible verse, ‘Do n't 
spare the rod or you ’ll spoil the child.’ Say 
it’s an awful thing to bring children up to 
expect presents instead of whippings—there ’s 
the point of the argument, you know—and 
wind off with some poetry, it won’t make much 
difference what.” 

“Well, William Lawrence,” said Rose in 
despair, “I should think your brains had been 
churned! You’ve been chasing some great ideas 
about till you ’re dizzy, that ’s what it is. 
Now sit down and let ’s talk about it awhile 
before we begin.” 

Will obeyed in humble state of mind, very 
much ashamed of himself for appealing to Rose, 
who was offly a girl, and did not understand 
logic, yet very grateful to her after all. 

Fortunately, she seemed to understand his 
confused ideas far better than he did, and in 
due time they had composed what Will re- 
garded as a sensation speech, commencing with, 
“Mr. President,” and ending with a few lines 
from Milton. 

“Now, Ros2,” said Will, “that’s just about 
the thing. But I found the ideas, did n’t I? 
I ’ll learn it by heart, and see if I don’t deliver 
it with a grand flourish. There ’s a great deal, 
you know, in the gestures. It’s enough to 
make you ache to see how stiff some of the 
fellows stand when they speak. They get 
scared, I suppose.” : 

But Will exulted too soon. People are very 
brave before they ever have a tooth out, and 
boys are very brave before they have ever tried 
to speak in public. 

Will thought he was not afraid of any thing, 
but when called out to speak he felt as if the 
joints in his body had all turned to hard wood, 
and would n’t bend. He heard a suppressed 
titter from the little boys, and the eyes of the 
audience seemed to prick through his nerves 
like needles. Every body took a savage pleas- 
ure in his misery, that was plain. O, to think 
he should have ever laughed at boys for being 
stiff when they could n’t bend! 

He made his bow to the wrong side, and 
turned his back to the President. 

“Mr. President,” said he in a whisper, turn- 
ing right-about face. “Mr. President—sir,” 
repeated he in a hoarse voice, that sounded to 
him as if it came from some other boy’s throat. 





“Mr. Lawrence,” replied the President, smil- 
ing encouragingly. 

But if Will had been trying to get possession 
of a rainbow or a flash of lightning he could 
have caught either of them as soon as one 
word of his speech. Whither had it fled? 
Five minutes ago he had it by heart. 

“Mr. President,” he began in desperation. 
“T will ask to be excused,” thought the poor 
boy, “and then rush out of the house and hide 
where nobody will ever set eyes on me again.” 
But Rose, meeting his glance, nodded with a 
smile that said, “Don’t give up, Will.” She 
did not seem to be ashamed of him. And 
Rose’s friend, that wicked little Fanny Warner, 
was whispering and laughing to somebody, and 
Will was sure she was saying, “That ’s what I 
call a smart boy.” Cruel joke! 

Will’s pride was touched in a moment. The 
speech would not come back to him to be sure, 
but he was determined to say something. 

“The question is—ahem—Mr. President, 
‘Does the fear of reward have a greater effect 
on mankind, sir, than the hope of punishment?’ 
I contend that it has. If I was in the army, 
Mr. President, I should want to be promoted, 
I hope, and that would help me some! but I 
tell you if I got into a fix, sir, as the men did 
at Pittsburg, and wanted to back out, the fear 
of being a coward would make the fight come, 
and I would n’t give in; no, not if I died for 
it! They should n’t have it to say J run/ 

“Now, Mr. President, I’ve forgotten my 
speech, and if it was n’t for the fear of getting 
laughed at I would n’t have said a word. You 
might know I did n’t speak for hope of getting 
clapped! That’s all I’ve got to say, sir.” 

But Will did get clapped most heartily. And 
next day when he showed his teacher the elabo- 
rate speech which never was spoken, Mr. Gar- 
land declared that in spite of the closing verse 
of Milton’s, he liked the off-hand speech better, 
because it was a great deal more natural, and 
not at all far-fetched — The Student and School- 
mate. 

—_————————— 

Towakp night, after a gloomy day, the clouds 
broke, and the sun’s rays shed a flood of light 
upon the whole country. A sweet voice at the 
window called out in joyful tones, “ Look! O, 
look, papa! the sun’s brighting all it can.” 

“Brighting all it can? so it is,” answered 
papa; “and you can be like the sun if you 
choose.” 

“ How, papa? tell me how?” 

“By looking happy, and smiling on us all 
day, and never letting any tearful rain come 
into the blue of those eyes. 
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Bie Family Birele. 


Home AFFEcTIONS.—The heart has memories that 
ean never die. The rough rubs of the world—the 
cold, unfeeling, selfish world—can not obliterate them. 
It makes no difference how we may be tossed about 
upon life’s turbid and tempestuous stream, these mem- 
ories still live with us, and oftentimes steal in upon 
our sadder emotions. They are memories of home— 
early home! Dear hallowed spot! what magic in the 
sound! And, as our mind wanders back, far over the 
misty past, how many tender reminiscences of that 
early home come crowding upon us! There is the old 
tree, under which the light-hearted school-boy swung 
in many a Summer day; yonder the river in which he 
learned to swim; there the house in which he knew a 
parent’s love and a parent’s protection; and hard by is 
the old church, whither with a joyous troop like him- 
self, he followed his parents to worship with and hear 
the good old man who gave him to God in baptism. 
Why, even the old school-house, with its dark old 
walls, which, in youthful days, impressed him with 
such awe, associated, as they were, with thoughts of 
ferule and tasks, comes back to bring pleasant remem- 
brances of the “far long ago.” There he learned to 
feel his best emotions; and there, perchance, he first 
met the being who, by her love and tenderness in after 
life, has made a home for himself, happier even than 
that which his childhood knew. O, these are memo- 
ries which linger around our hearts, ever and anon 
dispersing joy and sunshine athwart our checkered 
pathway—memories which the cares of the world can 
never obliterate. Often in the busy whirl of life they 
present themselves, and we involuntarily sigh for our 
boyhood days, when life seemed formed of Summer 
dreams. But they come not; they are ours no longer; 
upon the wings of the morning they have fled from us 
forever. Dear home of our childhood! since we left 
thy sacred precincts, how many disappointments and 
sorrows have come upon us; and how many more will 
overtake us during our pilgrimage through life we can 
not tell, for the future is a sealed scroll, and we know 
not what is folded there, whether joy or sorrow, sun- 
shine or shadow. 


INFLUENCE OF PLEASURES AT HomE.—Self-control 
and discipline must be learned at home, or license in 
after life will surely follow. Let home be the nursery 
of truth, of refinement, of simplicity, and of taste. 
Study to make it attractive to your children by every 
means in your power, and lose no opportunity for im- 
proving their minds and cultivating their home affec- 
tions. Let system and order, industry and study, taste 
and refinement, be cultivated at home, and comfort, 





harmony, and peace will reign within your dwelling, 
however humble. Do your children love music, or 
drawing, or flowers, encourage their taste to the utmost 
of your ability. Indeed, where the love of music per- 
vades a family and is judiciously cultivated, it is an 
important aid in the training of children; for the child 
whose soul is touched with melody easily yields to the 
voice of affection and seldom requires severity. More 
than this, the harsh tones of the father’s voice as it 
commands, and the cutting tones of the mother as she 
forbids, become milder and more persuasive, if accus- 
tomed to join with her children in these recreations, 
and thus both parent and children are mutually refined 
and elevated. 

Let me add, that I can not conceive of any purer 
enjoyment than is felt by the head of a family, as wife 
and children gather about him, and pour forth their 
sweet songs of praise at the morning sacrifice and the 
evening oblation. If the father has money to spare, I 
do not doubt that he might make a good investment 
in a piano, a melodeon, or some other musical instru- 
ment, to accompany the voices of his wife and chil- 
dren, provided always that practice on these instru- 
ments be not allowed to interfere with the practice at 
the kneading-trough, the wash-board, or any other 
duty that a true woman—be she daughter, sister, wife, 
or mother—should understand. These duties and these 
pleasures are in no degree incompatible with each 
other, or out of keeping with a farmer’s home. What- 
ever tends to develop the intellect, to refine the taste, 
and purify the affections, may find a fitting place in 
every farmer's house. If he has wealth, no one has a 
better right to adorn his walls with the gems of art, 
and surround his home with all that is beautiful in 
cultivated nature. 


MARRYING FoR SHOw.—To the question often asked 
of young men as to why they do not marry, we some- 
times hear the reply, “I am not able to support a 
wife.” In one case in three, perhaps, this may be so; 
but, as a general thing, the true reply would be, “I 
am not able to support the style in which I think my 
wife ought to live.” In this again we see a false view 
of marriage—a looking to an appearance in the world, 
instead of a union with a loving woman for her own 
sake. There are very few men of industrious habits, 
who can not maintain a wife, if they are willing to 
live economically, and without reference to the opinion 
of the world. The great evil is, they are not content 
to begin life humbly, to retire together into an obscure 
position, and together work their way in the world— 
he by industry in his calling, and she by dispensing 
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with prudence the money that he earns. But they 
must stand out and attract the attention of others by 
fine houses and fine clothes. 


CuILpREN’s PLAYTHINGS.—A very slender appa- 
ratus for amusement is found to be enough, where 
children are accustomed, on the one hand, to much 
active sport abroad, and on the other are intelligently 
conversed with, at all hours, by their teacher. Mu- 
nificent grandmammas and affluent aunts will, spite of 
remonstrances, continue to be good customers at the 
toy-shop; but those who have actually had to do with 
children are well aware of the fact that no delight is 
so brief as that caused by the possession of an elabo- 
rate and costly toy; in truth, the pleasure, as to its 
continuance, seems generally to be in inverse propor- 
tion to the sum that has been lavished upon the gift. 
And often, in consideration of the kind donor's feel- 
ings, a little artifice has to be used in order to make 
it appear that the splendid article has not become an 
object of indifference or disgust, the very next day 
after its arrival. 

A crooked stick of his own finding—the handle of a 
broom, the gardener’s cast-off pruning-knife, or a tin 
mug without a bottom, and converted to twenty whim- 
sical purposes, day after day, perhaps for weeks, and 
certainly till after the toy which cost what would have 
fed a poor family as long, has been consigned to the 
lumber-room.—Jsaac Taz;lor. 


A Worp to Youna LAapres.—We wish to say a 
word to you, young ladies, about your influence over 
young men. Did you ever think of it? Did you ever 
realize that you could have any influence at all over 
them? We believe that a young lady by her constant, 
consistent Christian example, may exert an untold 
power. You do not know the respect and almost wor- 
ship which young men, no matter how wicked they 
may be themselves, pay to a consistent Christian lady, 
be she young or old. 

A gentleman once said to a lady who boarded in the 
same house with him, that her life was a constant 
proof of the Christian religion. Often the simple re- 
quest of a lady will keep a young man from doing 
wrong. We have known this to be the case very fre- 
quently; and young men have been kept from break- 
ing the Sabbath, from drinking, from chewing, just be- 
cause a lady whom they respected, and for whom they 
had an affection, requested it. A tract given, an invi- 
tation to go to Church-a request that your friend 
would read the Bible daily, will often be regarded, 
when a more powerful appeal from other sources would 
fall unheeded upon his heart. Many of the gentlemen 
whom you meet in society are away from the influence 
of parents and sisters, and they will respond to any 
interest taken in their welfare. We all speak of a 
young man’s danger from evil associates, and the very 
bad influence which his dissipated gentlemen associates 
have upon him. We believe it is all true that a gen- 
tleman’s character is formed to a greater extent by the 
ladies that he associates with before he becomes a com- 
plete man of the world. We think, in other words, 
that a young man is pretty much what his sisters and 
young lady friends choose to make him. We knew a 
family where the sisters encouraged their young broth- 
ers to smoke, thinking it was manly, and to mingle 





with gay, dissipated fellows because they thought it 
“smart;” and they did mingle with them body and 
soul, and abused the same sisters shamefully. The in- 
fluence began further back than with their gentleman 
companions. It began with their sisters, and was car- 
ried on through the forming years of their character. 
On the other hand, if sisters are watchful and affec- 
tionate they may in various ways—by entering into 
any little plan with interest, by introducing their 
younger brothers into good ladies’ society—lead them 
along till their character is formed, and then a high- 
toned respect for ladies, and a manly self-respect, will 
keep them from mingling with low society. 

If a young man sees that the religion which in youth 
he was taught to venerate, is lightly thought of, and 
perhaps sneered at, by the young ladies with whom he 
associates, we can hardly expect him to think that it is 
the thing for him. Let none say that they have no 
influence at all. This is not possible. You can. not 
live without having some sort of influence, any more 
than you can without breathing. One thing is jus’ as 
unavoidable as the other. Beware, then, what kind of 
influence it is that you are constantly exerting. An 
invitation to take a glass of wine, or to play a game 
of cards, may kindle the fires of intemperance or gam- 
bling, which will burn forever. A jest given at the 
expense of religion, a light, trifling manner in the 
house of God, or any of the numerous ways in which 
you may show your disregard for the souls of others, 
may be the means of ruining many for time and eter- 
nity.— Home Journal. 


SysTemMATIc Fiirts.—If young ladies who pride 
themselves on their skill and tact in the ert of flirta- 
tion could only hear all that is said of them behind 
their backs, we think they would renounce their mere- 
tricious blandishments forever, and blush, if not past 
that wholesome indication of shame, for the false part 
they had so far played in society. The practical flirt 
is looked upon by all young men, save those green 
enough to be her victims, merely as a frivolous piece 
of human trumpery, with whom it may be well enough 
to while away an idle hour now and then, when noth- 
ing better in the way of amusement offers. She is 
freely discussed in club-room conversation, and at the 
bars of hotels, and her tricks of fascination are the 
subjects of the coarsest jest. She is looked upon as an 
actress, without the excuse of a passion for the stage, 
or of necessity, for her miserable dissimulation. In- 
stead of the respect with which all honorable men re- 
gard true women, she earns for herself their contempt, 
while the good and amiable of her own sex look upon 
her with loathing. Of obtaining a desirable husband 
she has not the slightest chance, and the probability is 
that she will either die unmarried or accept, as a der- 
nier resort, some wretch who will avenge upon her, by 
his brutality, the deception she has endeavored to 
practice upon better men. In either ease she will de- 
serve her fate. We would advise any young lady who 
is inclined to flirtation to ask some old jilt who has 
been through the mill, whether she thinks that sort of 
thing PAYS in the end. 


A Wire.—No man knows what a ministering angel 
the wife of his bosom is unless he has gone with her 
through the fiery trials of this world. 
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WITTY AND WISE, 





A Literary Biter Bit.—Mr. Fields is known for 
his wonderful memory and knowledge of English lit- 
erature. One day at a dinner party a would-be wit, 
thinking to puzzle Mr. Fields and make sport for the 
company, announced, prior to Mr. Fields’s arrival, that 
he had himself written some poetry, and intended to 
submit it to Mr. Fields as Southey’s. At the proper 
moment, therefore, after the guests were seated, he 
began: 

“Friend Fields, I have been a good deal exercised 
of late, trying to find out in Southey’s poem his well- 
known lines running thus, [repeating the lines he had 
composed;] can you tell about what time he wrote 
them?” 

“IT do not remember to have met with them before,” 
replied Mr. Fields; “and there were only two periods 
in Southey’s life when such lines could possibly have 
been written by him.” 

“ When were those?” gleefully asked the witty ques- 
tioner. 

“Somewhere,” said Mr. Fields, “about thit early 
period of his existence when he was having the mea- 
sles or cutting his first teeth; or near the close of his 
life, when his brain had softened, and he had fallen 
into idiocy. The versification belongs to the measles 
period, but the expression clearly betrays the idiotic 
one.” 

The questioner smiled faintly, but the company 
roared. 


A SurpriseD FaTHEeR.—A fine-looking man, of 
noble physique, and clad in overcoat, gloves, and stout 
boots, was walking out the other day with his little 
three-year-old daughter, a pale-faced child, with bare 
neck and arms, and morocco slippers. A neighbor, 
meeting them, began to ask, with great apparent con- 
cern, after the father’s health, adding, 


“But I’m glad your little one does not inherit your 


feeble constitution.” 

“ Feeble constitution!” exclaimed the astonished par- 
ent. ‘“ Why, I was never sick a day in my life, while 
as to my daughter, we fear she has her mother’s con- 
sumptive tendencies.” 

“Indeed!” replied his friend, with a sly twinkle of 
the eye, “ you took such extra care to protect yourself 
from the cold, while she goes barenecked and in paste- 
board shoes, I inferred that it was you that inherited 
the mother’s consumptive tendencies, and not she.” 


A BeavTiroL Fieure.—Mr. Webster visited Mr. 
Adams a short time before his death, and found him 
reclining on a sofa, evidently in feeble health. He 
remarked to Mr. Adams: 

“I’m glad to see you, sir. I hope you are getting 
along pretty well.” 

Mr. Adams replied in the following figurative lan- 
guage: 

“ Ah, sir, quite the contrary. I find I am a poor 
tenant occupying a house much shattered by time. It 
sways and trembles with every wind, and what is 
worse, sir, the landlord, as near as I can find out, 
do n't intend to make any repairs.” 


“T am A MisstonaRy, TO0O.”—It is said that when 
the late Commodore Foote was in Siam, he had, upon 





one occasion, the King on board his vessel as a guest. 
Like a Christian man, as he was, he did not hesitate 
in the royal presence to ask a blessing, as the guests 
took their places at the table. 

“Why, that is just the way the missionaries do,” re- 
marked the King, with some surprise. 

“Yes,” answered the heroic sailor; “and I am a 
missionary, too.” 

There is a most important lesson of Christian devo- 
tion and consistency in such an example. 


InsPIRATION.—In regard to “ poetical inspiration,” 
Fitz Green Halleck, the poet, once told the following 
story: ‘‘Lady Morgan once called upon Rossini, at 
Paris. The servant said that no one at that hour 
could be permitted to enter. ‘I will take the risk ’— 
and in she went. Rossini was too busy at first to look 
up. He was seated at the piano with his coat off, in 
deep study. After a short interval he turned round 
and wiped the sweat from his forehead. ‘Ah,’ says 
Lady Morgan, ‘I have found you in a moment of in- 
spiration.’ ‘You have—but this inspiration is thun- 
dering hard work.’” 


GIVE HIM A CHANCE.—A wide-awake minister, who 
found his congregation going to sleep one Sunday be- 
fore he had fairly commenced, suddenly stopped and 
exclaimed, “ Brethren, this is n't fair; it is n't giving a 
man half a chance. Wait till I get along a piece, and 
then if I a’nt worth listening to, go to sleep; but do n't 
before I get commenced; give a man a chance.” 


“ Apout Mippuiine.”—Old Rev. Mr. R., the Wor- 
cester divine, was one day attending the funeral of one 
of the members of his Church, when, after praising 
the many virtues of the deceased, he turned to the be- 
reaved husband and said: 

“My beloved brother, you have been called to part 
with one of the best and loveliest of wives ”—~ 

Up jumped the sorrow-stricken husband, interrupt- 
ing the tearful minister by sorrowfully saying: 

“QO, no, brother R., not the best; but about mid- 
dling—about middling, brother R.” 


A Srrance ExcHanGE.—An ill-looking fellow was 
asked how he could account for Nature’s forming him 
so ugly. “Nature was not to blame,” said he, “for 
when I was two months old I was considered the hand- 
somest child in the neighborhood, but my nurse, to re- 
venge herself upon my parents for some fancied injury 
at their hands, one day swapped me away for another 
boy belonging to a friend of hers, whose child was 
rather plain-looking.” 


Laconic.—‘ Sire, one word,” said a soldier to Fred- 
eric the Great when presenting to him a request for 
the brevet of lieutenant. 

“If you say two words,” replied the king, ‘I will 
have you hanged.” 

“Sign,” answered the soldier. 

The king stared, whistled, and signed. 


A Point or Hoxor.—" Now, George, you must di- 
vide the cake honorably with your brother Charley.” 

“ What is ‘honorably,’ mother?” 

“Tt means that you must give him the largest piece.” 

“Then, ma, I'd rather that Charley should divide 
it.” 
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Brripinre Sahbined. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BrsiE.—The Bible is 
specifically distinguished from all other early literature 
by its delight in natural imagery, and the dealings of 
God with his people are calculated peculiarly to awaken 
this sensibility within them. Out of the monotonous 
valley of Egypt they are instantly taken into the 
midst of the mightiest mountain scenery in the penin- 
sula of Arabia; and that scenery is associated in their 
minds with the immediate manifestation and presence 
of the Divine power, so that mountains forever after 
become invested with a peculiar sacredness in their 
minds, while their descendants, being placed in what 
was then one of the loveliest districts upon the earth, 
full of glorious vegetation, bounded on one side by the 
sea, on the north by “that godly mountain” Lebanon, 
on the south and east by deserts, whose barrenness 
enhanced by their contrast the sense of the perfection 
of beauty in their own land, they became, by these 
means and by the touch of God’s own hand upon their 
hearts, sensible-to the appeals of natural scenery in a 
way in which no other people were at the time; and 
their literature is full of expressions, not only testify- 
ing a vivid sense of the power of nature over man, 
but showing that sympathy with natural things them- 
selves, as if they had human souls, which is the espe- 
cial characteristic of true love of the works of God. 

Consider such expressions as that tender and glori- 
ous verse of Isaiah speaking of the cedars on the 
mountains as rejoicing over the fall of the King of 
Assyria: “ Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the 
cedars of Lebanon, saying, ‘Since thou art gone down 
to the grave no feller has come up against us.’” See 
what sympathy there is here, as if the very hearts of 
the trees themselves were moved. See also in the 
words of Christ, in his personification of the lilies: 
“They toil not, neither do they spin.” Consider such 
expressions as, “ The sea saw it and fled;” “ Jordan was 
driven back;” “The mountains skipped like rams, and 
the little hills like lambs.” Try to find any thing in 
profane writing like this. 

I can not pass without pointing out the evidences 
of the beauty of the country that Job inhabited. Ob- 
serve first, it was an arable country. “ The oxen were 
plowing, and the asses were feeding beside them.” — It 
was a pastoral country; his substance, besides camels 
and oxen, was seven thousand sheep. It was a mount- 
ain country, fed by streams descending from the high 
snows. “My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a 
brook, and as a stream of brooks they pass away; 
which are blackish by reason of the ice, and wherein 
the snow is hid; what time they wax warm they van- 
ish; when it is hot they are consumed out of their 
place.” Again: “If I wash myself with snow-water, 
and make my hands never so clean.” Again: “ Drought 
and heat consume the snow-waters.” It was a rocky 
country, with forests and verdure rooted in the rocks. 
“His branch shooteth forth in his garden; his roots 
are wrapped around the head, and seeth the place of 
stones.” Again: “Thow shalt be in league with the 





stones of the field.” It was a place visited, like the 
valleys of Switzerland, by convulsions and falls of 
mountains. “Surely the mountain falling cometh to 
naught, and the rock is removed out of his place.” 
“The waters wear the stones; thou washest away the 
things that grow out of the dust of the earth.” “He 
removeth the mountains, and they know not; he over- 
turneth them in his anger.” 

I have not time to go further into this, but you see 
Job’s country was, like your own, full of pleasant 
brooks and rivers rushing along the rocks, and of all 
sweet and noble elements of landscape. The magnifi- 
cent allusions to natural scenery throughout the book 
are therefore calculated to touch the heart to the end 
of time. 

Then at the central point of Jewish prosperity you 
have the first great naturalist the world ever saw, 
Solomon; not permitted, indeed, to anticipate in writ- 
ing the discoveries of modern times, but so gifted as 
to show us that heavenly wisdom is manifested as 
much in the knowledge of the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall, as in political and philosophical 
speculation. 

The books of the Old Testament, as distinguished 
from all other early writings, are thus prepared for an 
everlasting influence over humanity; and finally Christ 
himself, setting the concluding example to the conduct 
and thoughts of men, spends nearly his whole life 
in the fields, the mountains, or the small country vil- 
lages of Judea; and in the very closing scenes of his 
life will not so much as sleep within the walls of Jeru- 
salem, but rests at the little village of Bethphage, 
walking in each morning and returning in the evening, 
through the peaceful avenues of the Mount of Olives, 
to and from his work of teaching in the temple. 

It would thus naturally follow, both from the general 
tone and teaching of the Scriptures, and from the ex- 
ample of our Lord himself, that wherever Christianity 
was preached and accepted, there would be an imme- 
diate interest awakened in the works of God as seen 
in the natural world.—John Ruskin. 


ScriPTURE ILLUSTRATED BY EAsTERN LiFE.—An 
English lady, Miss Whately, daughter of the late 
Archbishop Whately, went to Cairo, Egypt, for the 
purpose of establishing a ragged school for girls in 
that city. In a little volume called “ Ragged Life in 
Egypt,” she sketches with both a skillful pen and 
pencil the ways and manner of life of the lower classes. 
Dwelling among the poor, she learned not only from 
personal visitation but from daily observation their 
mode of life; for now, as in ancient time, the “ house- 
tops” are constantly used for domestic toil and social 
enjoyment. 

Her little book furnishes many illustrations of 
Scripture texts which, to those ignorant of Eastern 
life, now seem strange or fanciful, but which are 
beautiful and suggestive when taken in their original 
meaning. 
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“The roofs are usually in a great state of litter, 
and were it not that an occasional clearance is made, 
they would assuredly give way under the accumula- 
tion of rubbish. One thing seemed never cleared 
away, however, and that is the heap of old broken 
pitchers, shreds, and pots that are piled up in some 
corner; and here there is a curious observation to be 
made. A little before sunset numbers of pigeons sud- 
deuly emerge from behind the pitchers and other rub- 
bish, where they have been sleeping in the heat of the 
day or pecking about to find food. They dart upward 
and career through the air in large circles, their out- 
spread wings catching the bright glow of the sun’s 
slanting rays so that they really resemble shining, 
‘yellow gold;’ then, as they wheel around and are 
seen against the light, they appear as if turned into 
molten silver, most of them being pure white, or else 
very light colored. This may seem fanciful, but the 
effect of light in these regions can hardly be described 
to those who have not seen it. Evening after evening 
we watched the circling flight of the doves, and always 
observed the same appearance. ‘Though ye have lain 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.’ 
Psalm Ixviii, 13. 

“It was beautiful to see those birds rising, clean 
and unsoiled as doves always do, from the dust and 
dirt in which they had been hidden and soaring aloft 
in the sky till nearly out of sight among the bright 
sunset clouds. Thus a believer, who leaves behind 
him the corruptions of the world, and is rendered bright 
by the Sun of Righteousness shining upon his soul, 
rises higher and higher, and nearer and nearer to the 
light, till, lost to the view of those who stay behind, 
he has passed into the unknown brightness above.” 

With reference to the “street-cries,” Miss Whately 
writes: ‘Perhaps no cry is more striking after all 
than the short, simple cry of the water-carrier. ‘The 
gift of God,’ he says, as he goes along with his water- 
skin on his shoulder. It is impossible to hear this cry 
without thinking of the Lord’s words to the woman 
of Samaria—If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith unto thee, Give me to drink, thou 
wouldst have asked of him, and he would have given 
thee living water.’ It is very likely that water, so 
invaluable and often scarce in hot countries, was then, 
as now, spoken of as ‘the gift of God.’ If so, the 
expression would be forcible to the woman and full 
of meaning. 

“The water-carrier’s cry in Egypt must always rouse 
a thoughtful mind and make the Christian wish and 
pray for the time when the sonorous cry of ‘Za-aatee 
Allah!’ shall be a type of the cry of one bringing the 
living water of the Gospel to the poor Moslems, and 
saying, ‘ Behold the gift of God!’” 

THE BrBLE ovR MALAKoFF.—The cruel battles 
fought some years ago round the Malakoff tower 
showed that in that fortress lay the key of war, and 
on it depended defeat or triumph. So the multiplied 
attacks directed in our days against the Bible indicate 
that it is, in the view of our adversaries, the tower 
which above all must be torn down. Let no one, by 
an unhappy error, range himself among those who 
assail the edifice of Divine Revelation. The Holy 
Scriptures and the cross are the positions and the arms 





which God gives us wherewith to gain victory. ‘“ They 
overcame him,” says Revelation, “by the blood of the 
Lamb, and by the word of their testimony.” Remem- 
ber these words, my dear brethren, students in theol- 
ogy now listening, and let not these well-tempered 
arms lose their virtue in your hands. And all ye 
people of God hear the cry of his prophet: “To the 
law and to the testimony; if they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them.”— 
Dr. Merle D’ Aubigne. 


Be PRoGRESSIVE.—We should recount the goodness 
of the Lord in enabling us to grow in grace, and to 
do work by which he is honored and souls saved, or 
otherwise blessed. Yet we must regard all such facts 
of the past only as incentives to even greater diligence 
for the future, and as encouragements to hope and pray 
for still greater blessings from God. In this sense it is 
our duty to “forget the things which are behind and 
reach forward to those which are before,” ever pressing 
onward. In following Christ we need the spirit which 
the great commander, Sir Charles Napier, once im- 
pressed upon a subordinate in the following incident: 
“At the battle of Meeanee an officer, who had been 
doing good service, came up and said, ‘Sir Charles, we 
have taken a standard.’ The General looked at him, 
but made no reply, and, turning round, began speaking 
to some one else, upon which the engineer, thinking he 
had not been heard, repeated, ‘Sir Charles, we have 
taken a standard.’ Sir Charles turned sharp round 
upon him, and, in a thundering voice, said, ‘Then go 
and take another.’” 


HeAp-Dovusts AND HEART-FaiTH.—The personality 
of God is the most sublime thought which the mind can 
conceive. Prof. Tholuck, when passing from the Pan- 
theism in which his early years were shrouded into the 
light of Christianity, was much troubled by the ques- 
tion, Is God a personal being? After hearing an 
American student, who is now a distinguished professor 
of theology, pray, he said to him, “I would give worlds 
if I could say Zhou to God as youdo. At the heart I 
think I am a Christian, but at the head I am still a 
philosopher.” A poor youth, blind, and deaf, and 
dumb from his birth, had been led by the tact and 
perseverance of a kind teacher through a slow ac- 
quaintanceship with outward objects into the gradual 
conception of a great cause of all things. Alarmed one 
night by an unusual noise, the teacher hastened to his 
pupil’s room and heard a loud, uncouth voice saying 
over and over again, “I am thinking of God, I am 
thinking of God.” 


Wirn THE Heart MAN BELIEVETH UNTO RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS.—When Clementine Cuvier was relieved 
from the burden of sin by the sight of the cross, she 
wrote to a friend: “I want to tell you how happy I 
am. My heart has at length felt, what my mind has 
long understood, the sacrifice of Christ answers to all 
the wishes and meets all the wants of the soul; and 
since I have been enabled to embrace with ardor the 
fullness of its provisions, my heart enjoys a sweet and 
incomparable tranquillity. Formerly, I vaguely assured 
myself that a merciful God would pardon me, but now 
I feel that I have obtained that pardon, that I obtain it 
every moment, and I experience inexpressible delight 
in seeking it at the foot of the cross.” 
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Hiterarg, Brieutific, auf Biatistien! Stems. 


Sunpay Scxoot UNION oF THE METHODIST EPIsco- 
PAL CuHuRCcH.—From the report rendered by the Cor- 
responding Secretary of our Sunday School Union we 
take the following facts and reflections: 

Ten years since we had 10,469 Sunday schools con- 
nected with our Church and Union. Now we have 
13,891. Increase, 2,822 schools. 

Ten years ago we had 113,159 officers and teachers. 
Now we have 152,745. Increase, 39,586. 

Ten years since we had 579,126 scholars. Now we 
have 917,932. Increase, 338,806, or nearly sixty per 
eent., in a decade which includes four years of rebell- 
ion and bloodshed such as no nation so young as ours 
ever witnessed. 

This increase is nearly twice as great as the move- 
ment of our national population, which has averaged 
about thirty-four per cent. per decade during the past 
seventy years. The fact is noteworthy, especially by 
those who imagine that the march of Methodism is 
slower than that of the people. It also calls for grati- 
tude to Him to whose blessing this great prosperity 
must be attributed. 

The spiritual productiveness of our Sunday school 
work finds a glorious illustration in the grand fact that 
190,950 conversions in our schools have been officially 
reported to the Union during the decade. What a 
magnificent contribution is this to the strength of the 
Church and the moral stamina of the country! Let 
us thank God for it, and be encouraged to press our 
Sunday school work to the extent of its broadest 
possibilities. 

In its benevolent department the Union has per- 
formed a princely work. During the decade it has 
given assistance to 13,641 needy schools, which con- 
tained, by computation, not less than 682,000 pupils. 
Without its timely assistance many of the schools 
must have fallen to pieces, and multitudes of these 
scholars have been deprived of the books which are 
now teaching them the truth that is making them wise 
unto salvation. The cost of this truly great work has 
been only $123,214. Can any other benevolent insti- 
tution in the world show such results obtained at so 
low a price? 

To supply this grand army of children with reading, 
the Sunday School Union, through its ,editor and the 
Book Agents, have published during the decade 432 
new bound volumes, and 198 books in paper covers, 
etc., making 530 new publications. 

The whole number of bound volumes issued during 
the same period was 5,744,907; of paper-covered books 
and tracts, 8,014,526. Of the Sunday School Advocate, 
46,786,865 copies have been issued, and of the Teach- 
ers’ Journal, 602,000. The whole of this reading mat- 
ter, if printed in 18mo, would be equal to 3,769,255,- 
755 pages. 

The number of bound volumes now published by 
the Union, 1,529; of tracts, paper-covered volumes, 
etc., 812; making a total of 2,341 different Sunday 
school publications. 





Surely the decade has neither been idly nor un- 
profitably spent by this Union. It has done both a 
great and good work among the little ones and youth 
of the land. May God continue to bless the Sunday 
School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church! 
May he make our Sunday schools places of spiritual 
blessedness to the million of children and teachers 
which gather in them every Sabbath to study that 
holy Word which is the power of God unto salvation! 


AUTHORS OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED.—The precise 
origin of this simplest and most ancient of all the 
creeds is involved in some uncertainty, and has long 
been a matter of dispute among learned theologians. 
It is at least certain that its universal use in the 
Church may be traced back, if not to the Apostolic 
age itself, yet to that immediately succeeding; and 
there is a very old tradition that each of the twelve 
articles of the creed was composed by an apostolic 
author. It is said that the twelve assembled in council 
before dispersing themselves to preach the Gospel 
throughout the world to frame the symbol or watch, 
word of the Christian Church; and it will be interest- 
ing to many of our readers to know the apostle to 
whom each article is ascribed. The tradition is as 
follows: 

St. Peter —“I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth.” 

St. Andrew.— And in Jesus Christ, his only Son 
our Lord.” 

St. James the Great.—‘ Who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” 

St. John.—" Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cru- 
cified, dead, and buried.” 

St. Thomas.—‘ He descended into hell;” (or, “he 
went into the place of departed spirits,” which are 
considered as words of the same meaning,) “the third 
day he arose from the dead.” 

St. James the Less.—‘‘ He ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 

St. Philip.—“ From thence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead.” 

St. Bartholomew.—" I believe in the Holy Ghost. 

St. Matthew.— The holy Catholic Church, the com- 
munion of saints.” 

St. Simon.—“ The forgiveness of sins.” 

St. Judas Thaddeus.—“ The resurrection of the body.” 

St. Mathias.—" And the life everlasting. Amen!” 


Dates oF SACRED Events.—We give the following 
dates of events so sacred to all Christians on the 
authority of the late Rev. Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D. D., 
LL. D., an eminent scholar and divine of the Episco- 
pal Church, whose profound learning and diligent re- 
searches into antiquities would have distinguished him 
in any age: 

Our Savior was born on Wednesday, December 235, 
4707, Julian period; 193d Olympiad—2d year, 6th 
month—A. U. C. 747—9th month, 5th day—Julian 
year, 39. 
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He was baptized by St. John in the river Jordan on 
' Sabbath—Saturday—January 6, 4738. 

His public entry into Jerusalem was on Palm Sun- 
day, March 21, 4741, Julian period; 201st Olympiad— 
4th year, 9th month—A. U. C. 780; Julian year 73, 
A. D. 28; 19th year of the associate reign of the Em- 
peror Tiberius; 15th year of his sole reign. 

He was betrayed by Judas Iscariot on the following 
Wednesday evening, March 24th. 

He celebrated the Passover and instituted the Eu- 
charist on Thursday evening, March 25th. 

On Friday morning, March 16th, at the third hour, 
or 9 o'clock, he was nailed to the cross, the hour when 
the lamb of the daily morning sacrifice was offered in 
the Temple. At the 9th hour, or three o’clock, P. M., 
when the lamb of the daily evening sacrifice was offered 
in the Temple, he expired. At 5, P. M., his body was 
taken down and deposited in the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

On the first Easter Sunday, March 28th, about the 
beginning of the morning watch, or 3 o'clock, A. M., 
he rose from the dead. It was the morrow after the 
last Jewish Sabbath, when, according to the law, the 
first sheaf of the earliest ripe grain was waved in the 
Temple, by which the whole harvest was sacrificed, 





that Christ, “the first fruits,” rose from the dead, as a 
type and pledge of the future resurrection of his faith- 
ful followers. . 
On Thursday, May 6th, he ascended into heaven. 
On Sunday, May 16th, the day of Pentecost, the 
Holy Ghost descended upon the apostles and dis- 
ciples. 


MISSIONARY Force oF THE WorLD.—The whole 
number of American foreign missionary societies is 16, 
having under their charge 2,388 missionaries, native 
preachers, etc., 54,000 Church members, 22,000 pupils, 
and receipts amounting to $1,100,000. In Great Britain 
there are 20 missionary societies; missionaries, native 
preachers, etc., 5,216; members, 185,090; pupils, 201,- 
000; receipts, $3,094,000. On the continent of Europe 
there are 12 societies, of which 6 are in Germany. 
They have 811 missionaries, etc., 79,000 Church mem- 
bers; receipts, $267,000. Total of Protestant mission- 
ary associations, 48; missionaries and native helpers, 
9,418; Church members, 518,000; pupils, 235,000; re- 
ceipts, $4,481,000. This is exclusive of minor mission- 
ary efforts, undertaken, as on various Pacific islands, 
by converts among the heathen, for the benefit of other 
and still more degraded tribes. 
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Four YEARS IN THE OLD WORLD: Comprising the 
Travels, Incidents, and Evangelistic Labors of Dr. and 
Mrs. Palmer in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
Second Thousand. 8vo. Pp. 700. New York: Foster 
& Palmer.—We have received a notice of this interest- 
ing work from the pen of Prof. Thomas C. Upham, 
and, confident that we can not do better, we allow the 
Professor to speak: ‘‘ The motives which led the authors 
of this work to visit their ancestral land were peculiar, 
at least as compared with the motives which commonly 
prompt men to action, and remind one of the journeys 
of Paul and of other Christian laborers, who went 
forth in primitive ages to testify for Christ. It was 
not to gratify a merely natural curiosity to see the 
beauties of nature, and to become acquainted with 
wonderful works of art, but rather to learn the designs 
and possibilities of the Holy Ghost, and to place them- 
selves in harmony with any work he might have for 
them to do. In other words, it was a voyage of the 
heart, quickened and guided by the great inward 
Teacher; not an esthetic journey for the purpose of 
gratifying the outward senses, but an expedition un- 
dertaken in the interests of Christian humanity. And 
they found the land which they visited already white 
for the harvest. 

“The work, which is given to the public as the writ- 
ten result of their missionary journey, is interesting 
in many respects—scrupulously exact in its descrip- 
tion of the scenery of the lands which they visited, 
and of ancient remains and of interesting incidents of 
various kinds, so far as it was proper to netice them, 
and describing and narrating them in a simple, anima- 
ted, and graphic style. The great and special interest 
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of the work, nevertheless, is this, that it is a minute 
and faithful account of man when he is awakened to 
a sense of his responsibility and his deep religious 
wants, and of the manifestations and operations of the 
Spirit of God in convincing and converting the soul. 
And considered in this light it stands almost alone, . 
although in the better day which is approaching, and 
which is already at hand, we hope it will prove the 
precursor of many others, which shall narrate with 
similar thrilling power the triumphs of Christ and the 
presence and power of his Spirit. 

“There is one characteristic of the work which is 
especially worthy of notice. I refer to the prominence 
it gives to the doctrine of holiness, and to the practi- 
cal illustrations which it furnishes of the mighty power 
which attends a fully-consecrated heart and life. The 
Christian world is beginning to learn the value of 
assurance of faith founded upon entire consecration— 
principles which involve and accept the responsibility 
of man on the one hand and the absolute truthfulness 
of God on the other, and which in their combined 
action and result open the affectional fountains of the 
soul and reveal that pure and mighty love which in 
heaven and earth is recognized as the image and the 
glory of God. The possessors of the blessed experience 
which is implied in this statement are truly the younger 
brothers and sisters of Him who gave his life for the 
children of men. And I think it is not unbecoming 
to say that the writings and labors of Dr. and Mrs. 
Palmer have done much under the Divine blessing to 
increase the number of this chosen and consecrated 
host.” The work merits, as it is receiving, an extens- 
ive circulation. 
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Mr. BucHANAN's ADMINISTRATION ON THE EVE OF 
THE REBELLION. 8vo, cloth. Pp. 296. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincignati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— 
The volume appears without an author; the preface 
dates at Wheatland, September, 1865; from which, 
well as from the whole spirit, style, argument, etc., we 
can easily infer the authorship. The book has been suf- 
ficiently dissected, and its false reasonings, its absurd 
theories, its utter failure of vindication of the mistaken 
and fatal poliey of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, 
have been exposed by the daily and weekly press, so 
that we will refrain from occupying the small space 
allotted to these “notices” with what we think and 
feel as we read these pages. Mr. Buchanan’s fame, we 
are quite certain, would have been better off without 
this “ vindication.” Then he might have gone down to 
quiet oblivion with, perhaps, some commiseration fol- 
lowing him to the grave as a sadly-mistaken old man. 
The “vindication” will only serve to perpetuate the 
knowledge of his failures, and to exhibit the unsound 
reasoning which inevitably led to them. We never 
considered Mr. Buchanan a traitor, or as purposely 
working into the hands of traitors, bent on the de- 
struction of their country. He only failed to under- 
stand his duties as President of the Great Republic, 
and to appreciate the crisis which had come upon the 
nation. He was unfit for the occasion; he was con- 
founded, and in his confusion knew not what to do, 
and, therefore, did the worst of all things—did nothing. 
So we thought five years ago, so we are convinced as 
we read the “vindication.” The world has moved 
considerably within the past five years, but not so Mr. 
Buchanan. He yet can see only two points in the 
great revolution through which we have passed, namely, 
“that the original and conspiring causes of all our 
troubles are to be found in the long, active, and per- 
sistent hostility of the Northern abolitionists against 

Southern slavery, and the corresponding antagonism 
with which the advocates of slavery resisted these 
efforts;” as a consequence came secession and armed 
resistance, and the President of the United States had 
no authority “to defend the country against approach- 
ing rebellion!” 

Socrat LIFE OF THE CHINESE; with some Account 
of their Religious, Governmental, Educational, and Busi- 
ness Customs and Opinions. With Special but rot Ex- 
clusive Reference to Fuhchau. By Rev. Justus Doolittle, 
fourteen years a member of the Fuhchau Mission of the 
American Board. With over one hundred and fifty 
Illustrations. Two Vols. 12mo. Pp. 459, 490. $5. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co.—We have given the ample title of this work, as 
it is of that kind the character of which can be so 
largely determined from the title itself. A personal 
acquaintance of several years’ standing with Mr. Doo- 
little, and personal knowledge of the field and subjects 
about which he writes, enable us to affirm the compe- 
tency of the author to treat his subject ably and 
thoroughly, and an examination of the work before us 
assures us that he-has done it well. We welcome it as 
the last and best work on China and the Chinese. Mr. 
Doolittle was an ind:fatigable missionary, mingling 
constantly with the people, carefully observing their 
customs and studying their opinions, and has here 
given us the results of fourteen years’ observation. It 





is China as it is and the Chinese as they are, admira- 
bly described by a competent observer. The publish- 
ers have issued the work in excellent style. We shall 
have more to say of this book at another time. 


THE PoETs AND PoETRY OF THE HEBREWS. By J. 
Wesley Carhart, D. D. 12mo. Pp. 195. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. For sale by Poe & Hitchcock, Cincin- 
nati.—Dr. Carhart, whom our readers will recognize as 
a contributor to the Repository, whose pen has given 
us some good poetry and other articles, has produced 
here a work congenial with his own poetic nature. He 
has studied, doubtless, with great interest and careful- 
ness, but not with great minuteness, the poetry of the 
Bible. His work is not critical but popular; he studies 
the genius, spirit, and sentiment, and reveals to us the 
rich treasures of thought, and feeling, and poetic ex- 
pression contained in the poetry of the Hebrews. 
“The work,” he tells us, “was entered upon with a 
view to call the attention of younger readers from the 
light and unsubstantial reading of the day to the purer 
and more elevating attractions of the Bible,” and we 
can heartily commend the object and the execution of 
his plan. Every youth who will read the book will 
find himself possessed of a better understanding and a 
broader appreciation of the import and value of the 
grand hymns of the Old Testament. 


Aw INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOTIONAL Stupy oF 
THE Hoy Scriptures. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
burn, D. D. From the Seventh London Edition. 12mo. 
Pp. 193. $1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—This is an admirable 
book to accompany the preceding. That elevates and 
expands our conception of the emotional religious life 
as uttered in the poetry of the Bible; this leads us to 
a profound appreciation of the blessed truths and 
wonderful adaptedness of the Book of God to our 
wants. Like the former, also, it is addressed rather to 
youthful minds with the view of leading them to more 
uniform, careful, and “devotional” reading of the 
Scriptures. 


THE PinGRim’s WALLET; or, Scraps of Travel Gath- 
ered in England, France, and Germany. By Gilbert 
Haven. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: 
Poe & Hitcheock. Crown 8vo. Pp. 492.—With the 
eye of a painter and the fancy of a poet the pilgrim 
walked through the old world and gathered the pic- 
turesque scraps which filled his wallet. Here he has 
assorted his sketches, culling the best and stringing 
them together for our entertainment. He has done 
his work well. We read his scraps not as a fragment- 
ary excursion but a rounded and complete journey. 
The style is simple, the descriptions clear, and the 
whole work an attractive and pleasant narrative. 


THE CEILDREN AND THE LION, AND OTHER Sun- 
pay Stories. By Samuel Wilberforce, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. Twenty Illustrations. 

A Vistr To Aunt Aayes. For Very Little Chil- 
dren. Nine Illustrations. 

Both the above are from the press of Carlton & 
Porter. They are beautiful small quarto books, printed 
on tinted paper, handsomely bound, and richly illus- 
trated. The former contains twenty allegorical stories, 
actually related by the author to his children on suc- 
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cessive Sunday evenings, and the beautiful book may 
be either placed in the hands of the children to read 
for themselves, or, like the good Bishop, parents may 
gather the little ones around them and read the in- 
structive stories to them. Such a course would add 
brightness and goodness to many a Sunday evening. 


On THE Ferry-Boat. By Jennie Harrison. 16mo. 
Pp. 9%. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co.—A very neat little book contain- 
ing a very neatly-told little story. 


Miss Oona M’QuarRRIE: A Sequel to “Alfred Ha- 
gart’s Household.” By Alexander Smith. 12mo. Pp. 
228. $1. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co.—Those who have read that beauti- 
ful and touching story, Alfred Hagart’s Household, 
will remember that it stopped without ending. Mr. 
Smith now gives us the sequel, written in the same 
pure English, and continuing and concluding the story 
in a manner even more interesting than the former part. 


THE Woorne or Master Fox. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Illustrated by White. Square 
12mo. Philadelphia: Ashmead & Evans. For sale by 
Poe & Hitchcock, Cincinnati.—This is a very beautiful 
little book, printed on finely-calendered paper, heavy 
binding, and illustrated by several exquisite pictures 
printed in colors. The story is taken from Bulwer's 
“ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” and is arranged for children 
by O. D. Martin. The story with its moral is worthy 
of the fine setting which the publishers have given it. 


SHAKSPEARE’S MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 16mo. Pp. 
36. 50 cts. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co.—This neat little book con- 
sists of ten questions, to each of which are given 
twenty answers quoted from Shakspeare. It is de- 
signed for an interesting entertainment in a social 
gathering, and may be made very amusing. One per- 
son holding the book asks one of the questions. Some 
one chooses a number, and the quotation attached is 
read. The response thus secured is likely to be quite 
ludicrous. The amusement furnished might well take 
the place of some others much more objectionable. 





PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC.—orth British Review, 
December, 1865, American Edition. New York: Leon- 
ard Scott & Co.—The North British is one of the best of 
the foreign Reviews, occupying at home a very high 
position in British periodical literature. It is the or- 
gan of the Free Church of Scotland, but is not strictly 
a theological or religious journal, but, what is more 
needed at present, a journal that treats general sub- 
jects from a Christian stand-point. 


Methodist Quarterly Review, January, 1866. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitch- 
cock.—We would often like to say something about our 
own Review, but as it is a quarterly and we a monthly, 
by the time we get ready to notice any particular 
issue of it another one is about appearing, and we feel 
ourselves behind the times. We do say, however, that 
no Review in the world is more welcome to our sanc- 
tum and to our home than the Quarterly. We would 
as soon think of doing without the Repository as dis- 
pensing with this graver issue of our Church. We 
feel very confident, too, that it ought to have and 
might have three or four times the circulation that it 
now has. 


Good Words.—Messrs. Strahan & Co., the English 
publishers of the excellent magazine bearing the above 
title, have established a branch house in New York, 
and hereafter the magazine, as well as many other of 
the publications of this house, will be issued simultane- 
ously in Great Britain and America. 


The Sunday School Teacher.—This is a new monthly 
magazine, devoted to the interests of the Sunday School. 
It is edited by a committee of clergymen, of whem 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, the well-known Sunday School 
man, is chairman. The magazine would prove a valu- 
able aid to every Sunday school teacher. 


A Half a Million of Money. A Novel. By Amelia 
B. Edwards. 

The Belton Estate. A Novel. By Anthony Trol- 
lope.—These constitute No. 262 and No. 263 of “ Har- 
per’s Library of Select Novels.” 





Srnienarg Gerard. 


AMERICAN METHODIST LADIES’ CENTENARY AS- 
SOCIATION. 

WE rejoice to see the women of the Church heartily 
and grandly at work in preparing to have their share 
in the celebration of the Centenary of American Meth- 
odism. The ladies of Chicago and vicinity have the 
honor of leading off in this important movement, by 
organizing a Ladies’ Centenary Association, having for 
its special object an offering from the ladies of the 
Church of the sum of fifty thousand dollars, to be 
employed in the erection of a home for the students 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute, ‘to bear the honored 
name of Barbara Heck. This Association, feeling that 
the plan of organization which they had adopted might 
be made available for the whole Church, and might be 





used for still broader purposes, submitted their plans 
to the General Centenary Committee, and that body rec- 
ognized their organization in the following resolution: 


Resolved, That this Committee has heard with great pleas- 
ure the letter and documents from the Ladies’ Methodist Cen- 
tenary Association of Chicago, and, cordially approving of 
the general design, refer the documents to the Central Com- 
mittee, with instructions to enlarge its basis, and to extend 
the application of its funds to such other connectional ob- 
jects as they may deem advisable, provided that equal sums 
be given to the Biblical Institutes at Boston and Chicago; 
and provided further, that nothing in this resolution shall be 
construed as discouraging local associations of ladies for the 
furthering of other objects. 


After further deliberation the Central Committee, at 
a meeting held in New York, December 20, 1865, 
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adopted the following resolution enlarging the basis of 
the Association and the application of its funds: 

Resolved, That the American Methodist Ladies’ Centenary 
Association be and is hereby authorized to appropriate $100,- 
000 from the funds first raised by it, in equal parts of $50,000 
each to the Biblical Schools at E ton and Concord sever- 
ally, and that all funds beyond that sum of $100,000 shall bo 
given to the Centenary Educational Fund. 

Thus the Association becomes a connectional organi- 
zation, recognized and commended by the proper au- 
thorities, and is making its appeal to the ladies of the 
whole Church. We shall be greatly disappointed in 
the ladies of American Methodism, if this Association 
does not make itself felt in the history of our Cen- 
tenary celebration. We remember the active part 
taken by the ladies of Wesleyan Methodism in the 
Centenary of 1839, and the enthusiasm which they 
created in many parts of England by their hearty 
efforts in behalf of the celebration. Let the ladies 
move in this matter throughout the Charch, and in the 
manifold ways which they understand so well, arouse 
the enthusiasm of the Church for this great occasion. 

The officers of the Association are: Mrs. Bishop 
Hamline, President; Miss Frances E. Willard, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Rev. J. 8. Smart, General Agent. 
The address of the Secretary is Evanston, Ill. We 
give the Constitution as revised in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Central Committee. 

ConsTiITuTION OF THE AmeRICAN MetHopistT Lapigs’ Cen- 
TENARY ASSOCIATION. 

I. Name.—This society shall be called the American Meth- 
odist Ladies’ Centenary Association. 

If. Ossect.—The object of this Association is to codperate 





ties of the President shall be such as are usual to that office. 
The first Vice-President may perform the duties of the Presi- 
dent in her absence. In the absence of both, the duties of 
the President may be performed by any one of the associate 
Vice-Presidents. 

TX. Durres or Secretarres.—The Recording Secretary 

shall keep a written account of the transactions of the Asso- 
ciation, and perform such other duties as are usual to this 
office. ‘ 
The first Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the general, 
and her associate Corresponding Secretaries, the loca! corre- 
spondence of the Association. They shall receive the sub- 
scriptions and pay them over to the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, or to the General Treasurers of the Central Committee, 
Messrs. Carlton & Porter, 200 Mulberry-street, New York, 
taking a receipt for the same, shall accurately preserve a rec- 
ord of the names and residence of the subscribers and the 
amount subscribed by each, shall make monthly reports of 
the same to the Treasurer of the Association, and shall give 
special attention to the promotion of the interests of the As- 
sociation through the press. 

X. Duries or Treasurer.—The Treasurer shall hold all 
moneys of the Association which may come into her hands 
subject to the control of the Board of Managers, and shall 
make a monthly financial report both to the Board of Mana- 
gers and to the Treasurers of the Central Centenary Com- 
mittee. 

XI. Boarp or Manacers.—The Board of Managers shall 
consist of the President, the resident Vice-Presidents, the Re- 
cording Secretary, the first Corresponding Secretary, the 
Treasurer, and forty other ladies chosen from Chicago and 
vicinity, nine 6f whom shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

This Board and its several members shall promote in all 
appropriate ways the objects of the Association. 

XII. Executive Commitres.—The Board of Managers may 
appoint an Executive Committee for the transaction of all 
busi arising in the intervals of its own meetings, which 





with and aid the Central Centenary Committee of the Mcth- 
odist Episcopal Church in accomplishing its beneficent de- 
signs. 

IIL. Funps.—The funds of this Association, after paying 
current expenses, shall be appropriated as follows: To the 
Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston, Illinois, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a dormitory hall, or home for students while 
pursuing their theological course, as a Centenary memorial 
edifice, to be called “‘Heck Hall,” in honor of Mrs. Barbara 
Heck, “the foundress of American Methodism,” and to the 
Methodist General Biblical Institute at Concord, to be re- 
moved to the vicinity of Boston, in equal sums till each shall 
have received fifty thousand dollars, after which all contribu- 
tions shall be paid to the Connectional Centenary Educational 
Fand. 

IV. Mempersuip.—Any lady by paying one dollar into the 
funds of the Association may become a member, and will be 
entitled to have her name reco! and preserved in the arch- 
ives of the aforesaid Biblical Institutes. 

V. Trttes.—The payment of ten dollars shall constitute a 
life member, twenty-five dollars an honorary manager, one 
hundred dollars a patroness, one thousand dollars or more a 
benefactress. 

VI. Evecrion or Orricers.—All members of the Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to vote in the election of officers. 

VIL. Tux Orricers shall consist of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Recording Secretary, ten Corresponding Secretaries; 
one in Chicago, one in Boston, one in New York, one in Phil- 
adelphia, one in Pittsburg, one in Buffalo, one in Cincinnati, 
one in St. Louis, one at San Francisco, Cal., one at Portland, 
Oregon; and a Board of Managers. 

The wife of every traveling minister in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is a manager of this Association, and in each 
station or circuit as many more may be elected as may be 
deemed necessary to insure a thorough canvass, and wherever 
considered important to accomplish this end, furmal auxiliary 
associations may be organized. 

VIII. Duties or Presipent anp Vick-Paesipents.—The du- 





Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, and report 
the same to each succeeding meeting of the Board. This com- 
mittee shall consist of nine persons chosen from the Board of 
Managers, of whom five shall constitute a quorum. “~ 

XIII. Pian or Operations.—The pastor's wife in each sta- 
tion or circuit as a manager of this Association is expected to 
call a meeting of the ladies of the charge who shall devise 
and put in operation such measures as in their judgment 
shall be best adapted to secure funds and otherwise to pro- 
mote the interests of the Centenary cause. 

In each Church in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Cal., aud 
Portland, Oregon, and their respective vicinities, two or more 
managers may be appointed to coljperate in a general meeting 
for the purpose of organizing a Branch Association and elect- 
ing the Corresponding Secretary for their several localities. 
At the call of any five of these managers so appointed, a 
meeting shall be held to consist of said managers, and such 
members of the Association as may choose to be present, 
which shall organize as aforesaid and take such other action, 
not inconsistent with this Constitution, as may be deemed 
necessary to promote the objects of the Association. 

XIV. Cuances.—This Constitution may be altered or 
changed at any duly notified meeting convened for the pur- 
pose, by a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting, 
subject to the approval of the Central Centenary Committec. 


The Association has made an arrangement with Rev. 
Abel Stevens, LL. D., for the immediate publication of 
a book on the celebrated women of Methodism, to be 
issued by Carlton & Porter, and to contain in an ap- 
pendix documents of interest pertaining to the Asso- 
ciation—its Constitution, Appeal, ete. It is a sort of 
companion volume to his “Centenary of American 
Methodism,” just issued, and will be an offering to the 
Church from this Association. There will be two edi- 
tions—one for general circulation, in the style of the 
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Centenary volume; another, superbly executed in every 
respect, and designed especially as a prize for those 
who send ten subscriptions to the fund of the Asso- 
ciation. By the time this reaches our readers the vol- 
ume will doubtless be ready to be placed in their 
hands. 


THE CHILDREN’s Funp.—Here is something also for 
the children of the Church. In order to enlist our 
Sunday schools in the Centenary movement the Gen- 
eral Committee, at its last meeting, inaugurated the 
following plan: 

“1. That a Sunday school children’s fund be estab- 
lished for the following purposes and under the follow- 
ing conditions: (1.) The fund to be vested in and ad- 
ministered by the Board of Trustees already author- 
ized, but to be kept as a separate fund. (2.) The in- 
terest of it to be appropriated to assist meritorious 
Sunday school scholars of either sex who may need 
help in obtaining a more advanced education. (3.) Each 
Conference is to share in the annual proceeds of this 
fund proportionately to the number of Sunday school 
children under its care. (4.) That the beneficiaries 
within the bounds of each Annual Conference be se- 
lected in such manner as each Conference shall direct. 

“2. Each Sunday school scholar who shall contribute 
one dollar to the Children’s Fund, and each one who 
shall collect five dollars for the same, and pay into 
the treasury, shall be entitled to receive a medal as 
hereinafter described. 

“3. That the medals be of fire gilt; that the head 
of Rev. John Wesley be upon one side, and that of 
Bishop Asbury on the other.” 

Here, then, is a fund to be raised by the children 
and for the benefit of children. The annual interest is 
to be appropriated “ to assist meritorious Sunday schol- 
ars of either sex, who may need help in obtaining a 
more advanced education.” We much mistake if the 
little busy army to whom this work is committed will 
not roll up a large sum, sufficient to be a monument 
of the power of Sunday schools, and perchance to form 
the germ and basis of a great educational society for 
the denomination. Let the children hear of it. Let 
the pastors and superintendents take it into the Sun- 
day schools, and let every one of our nearly a million 
Sunday school children have the opportunity of hear- 
ing of the Centenary of the Church and of making his 
and her little offering to the grand occasion. Let the 
children’s names all go down in the Centenary Record 
Book and be preserved in each Church, as having lived 
in this memorable year, and given their mite to the 
great memorial. 

We append a few additional valuable thoughts on 
this matter from a recent “ Address of the Central 
Committee to Sunday School Superintendents: 

“It is believed that when they [the children} com- 
prehend the relations between their offerings and the 
educational privileges flowing from them, they will be 
stimulated to an effort resulting in a Centenary gift so 
large as to excite the admiration of all Christendom. 
We have in round numbers a million of Sunday school 
scl.olars. Is it too high a mark to suppose that by 
proper effort they will raise an average of a dollar 
each? May not a million of children contribute and 
collect a million of dollars? 





“At six per cent. this sum will produce annually 
sixty thousand dollars. If one hundred dollars each 
are allotted to bright, but indigent boys and girls, we 
may enjoy the spectacle of six hundred children helped 
to a‘more advanced education’ through the offerings 
of their fellow-scholars. Besides, will the fund stop 
here? May it not be indefinitely increased by dona- 
tions and bequests from the friends of Sunday schools, 
till its influence shall be so widespread as to reach 
each school in the entire Church, and eventually afford 
a channel through which every scholar who desires it 
may attain a higher education? 

“Much; brother superintendents, depends upon your 
interest and exertion in this matter. It is not ex- 
pected that each child can give a dollar; but most can 
collect a dollar, while many may raise sums from five 
to twenty dollars, or more. In each instance when 
one dollar is given, or five dollars collected, a suitable 
medal will be furnished commemorative of the Cen- 
tenary year, to be preserved as a token that little 
hands helped to raise this monument of gratitude— 
the Children’s Educational Fund. 

“We add a suggestion, that it may be wise on the 
part of the school officers to offer a suitable prize for 
each child who raises a higher sum than five dollars. 
Stevens’s ‘Centenary of Methodism,’ in its various 
bindings, will afford an admirable and suitable prize. 
In addition te the medals, the committee will furnish 
suitable blank books for the use of collectors. 

“Tt is thought best to begin the collections as early 
as April next, and continue them monthly or weekly 
till the last Sunday in October, when the general re- 
ligious observances will take place. 

“Now, brethren, to the work. The honor of Meth- 
odism is in your keeping. Speak the word, and little 
hands and hearts shall be all employed in the great 
Centenary offering. Inscribe on your banners, ‘A 
dollar for every child; a million for the children’s 
monument.’ ” 


A Hunprep YEARS AGgo.—A hundred years ago 
the United States was the most loyal part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and on the horizon no speck indicated the 
struggle which within a score of years thereafter es- 
tablished the great Republic of the world. A hundred 
years ago there were but four newspapers in America— 
steam-engines had not been imagined, and railroads 
and telegraphs had not entered into the remotest con- 
ceptions of man. A hundred years ago Canada be- 
longed to France and the whole population of the 
United States did nat exceed a million and a half of 
people. One hundred years ago there was not a sin- 
gle white man in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, or Illinois 
Territories. Then, what is now the most flourishing 
part of America was as little known as the country 
around the mountains of the moon. It was not till 
the year 1769 that the gallant and adventurous Boone 
left his home in North Carolina, to become the first 
settler of Kentucky. The first pioneer did not settle 
till twenty years after that time. When we come to 
look back at it through the vista of history, we find 
that the century which has passed has been ullotted to 
more important events in their bearing upon the hap- 
piness of the world, than almost any which has elapsed 
since the creation. 
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Hoitor’s Bink. 


LECKY’S RATIONALISM IN EUROPE.* 


Mr. Lecxy has given to the world a very important 
work, the reception of which by different parties will 
depend upon the stand-point from which they read it, 
and we may say, too, upon the design they attribute to 
the author in producing it. All will agree that it is a 
work of great learning, of extensive research, of m ch 
thought, and of amiable spirit. Mr. Lecky gives con- 
stant evidence of large and accurate scholarship, and of 
a mass of reading that is really surprising. His style 
is most excellent; he commands attention from the be- 
ginning and holds it to the end, not merely by the great 
interest of his facts and the novelty of some of his 
theories, but also by the elegance and singular clear- 
ness of his composition. Whatever may be our opinion 
as to the merits of the book as a history or a philoso- 
phy, it is certain that by this one effort, his first intro- 
duction into the world of letters, too, Mr. Lecky has 
won for himself a permanent place in English litera- 
ture. He is constantly treading upon delicate and 
debatable ground, and yet all must concede that he has 
done his work with an amiable spirit that is delightful 
in its contrast with the offensive bitterness, and even 
malignity, which characterize some writers of the 
school to which we must assign him. 

We have intimated above that the reception of this 
work will depend, in part at least, on the general 
design which the reader attributes to the author, or, 
in other words, on the place which he assigns him as a 
rationalistie writer. And this is evident from the fact 
that already it has been both highly commended and 
strongly condemned by both Christian and skeptical 
authors. The highest praise has been given to it by 
the careful and judicious Edinburgh Review, and 
equally high commendation by the liberal and skep- 
tical Westminster. If Mr. Lecky is simply an honest 
writer of history with no ulterior or sinister object in 
view, we can join in the praises of the Edinburgh; if 
his work is looked upon as only an ingenious attempt 
to conciliate by careful method and amiable spirit the 
Christian public, while he covertly saps the foundation 
of Christianity, and plays into the hands of what is 
properly called rationalism, then we can see why it so 
pleases the Westminster, and why it is justly con- 
demned by many Christian writers. 

The difficulty in assigning this work to its true place 
will be seen as we endeavor to convey an idea of its 
character. In the first place the title of the work does 
not convey an accurate notion of its spirit or purpose, 
and Mr. Lecky has either been unfortunate or very in- 
genious in adopting it. The word “rationalism” has 
acquired among us a specific and restricted meaning. 
“Tt denotes the application of the powers of the under- 
standing to reduce the supernatural occurrences and 





* History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Ration- 
alism in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecky, M. A. London: 
Longmans. 1865, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 





dogmas of revealed religion within the limit of natural 
causes.” It is a word introduced among us in its 
technical sense from the Germans, and limited to 
theological controversy; and the inference immediately 
drawn from the title of the work is, that Mr. Lecky 
intends to give a history “of this invasion of the 
sanctuary by the free-thinkers of Germany and other 
countries.” And yet in the whole work there is not a 
single reference to this special phase of rationalism. 
The author employs the word in a wider sense. “He 
means by it that progress of the human mind which 
dispels by reasoning fallacies of every description 
injurious to the welfare of man and of society—falla- 
cies of superstition, fallacies of the Church, fallacies 
of politics, fallacies of science, and fallacies of trade.” 
According to his conception of the word, all the 
triumphs of the human mind—the Reformation, the 
invention of printing, the discovery of the laws of 
trade and of the principles of political eeonomy—are 
the results of what he terms “rationalism,” although 
“rationalism” itself in its received Germanic sense, is 
only one of the indirect, remote, and unessential prod- 
ucts of this spirit of which he treats. His work, 
certainly with less euphony and less novelty, might be 
entitled, A History of the Progress of Modern Civili- 
zation and of the Spirit which has produced it; or, A 
History of the Elimination of Ecclesiastical and Polit- 
ical Fallacies. Whatever else the work may be, it cer- 
tainly is not a history of rationalism in its received 
Germanic sense. 

And yet the title contains the key of the book; and 
as that keeps constantly suggesting the rationalistic 
attempt to cast out every thing that is supernatural 
and Divine from the Bible, from Christianity, and from 
human history, so the book seems to be constantly pre- 
senting to us a “spirit,” a “tendency,” a “standard 
of probability,’ which is ever approximating this 
rationalistic stand-point. As we read this book we 
could easily conclude either that the author has not 
had the slightest reference to rationalism properly so 
called, or that the tendency of his whole work is to 
lead the reader to commend, approve, and accept that 
principle which is the center and life of rationalism; 
namely, that all occurrences and all dogmas must be 
brought within the sphere of natural causes. Hence, 
we have said, the title is either unfortunate or very 
ingenious; unfortunate if Mr. Lecky intends simply to 
give us a history of the emancipation of Europe from 
the thralldom of a corrupt Church and the reign of 
superstition, under the growth of reason and of a better 
understanding of the truth and spirit of Christianity; 
very ingenious if he intends the whole book to convey 
the lesson that this emancipation from what all concede 
to have been terrible evils, was effected alone by the 
assaults of reason, waging war against the Church, 
against theology, and against superstition; thus en- 
throning reason as the great agent which has developed 
all the benefits of modern civilization, and thus also 
throwing the whole weight of his work on the side of 
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that phase of rationalism which is still laboring to 
eradicate every thing supernatural and divine from 
human history. The book will bear either interpreta- 
tion, and we are disposed to believe “that, although it 
deals severely with many forms of error, and of theo- 
logical error among the rest, and unrolls a melancholy 
picture of the absurdities and crimes which have been 
believed or committed in the name of religion, it is not 
an irreligious or an anti-religious book.” 

It is a lamentable fact that Christianity has had to 
bear the burden of nearly fifteen centuries of the dark- 
est records of human history; that for as many cen- 
turies her truths were distorted, her offices perverted, 
and her spirit transformed; that for the same period 
she was buried beneath the weight of a gigantic hie- 
rarchy, putting not only Christianity, but every other 
human interest under its feet, crushing governments, 
crushing reason and truth, crushing science, crushing 
liberty under a ponderous mass of absurdities, super- 
stitions, fallacies, and crimes. Mr. Lecky has told the 
dreadful story, perhaps with as much impartiality and 
faithfulness to the truth of history as is possible, and 
certainly with a spirit remarkably free from bitterness 
and commendably amiable. And while he draws fear- 
lessly this terrible picture, and denounces certain 
opinions which have, he thinks, exercised a pernicious 
influence on the world, he shows that these are not the 
essential truths of Christianity, but have, on the con- 
trary, been ingrafted upon it by the prejudices or 
ignorance of men. 

It is also true that Christianity with a new life and 
spirit has arisen out of this grave of centuries, and 
that humanity has almost entirely freed itself from 
this political and ecclesiastical despotism, and that a 
new era of civil and religious liberty has been inaugu- 
rated. And Mr. Lecky records also this transition; 
but we think the weak or dubious part of his work 
is found here. Strange as it may seem, we agree with 
the Westminster in finding fault with the same thing 
in this work, but, of course, for a very different reason. 
“When we turn from the changes effected in the 
religious and social life of Europe,” says that Review, 
“to the causes which have produced those changes, we 
ean not but feel some regret that Mr. Lecky has been 
tempted to generalize on evidence too slender to war- 
rant his conclusion; that he has treated causes which 
abundantly explain a portion of the phenomena as if 
they explained the whole, and is, therefore, led from 
time to time—perhaps unconsciously—to modify his 
own statements.” Exactly so. Mr. Lecky gives us 
some causes which “abundantly explain a portion of 
the phenomena,” but leaves the most important of 
these phenomena unaccounted for, except by a very 
broad generalization. 

The great agency which has brought about these 
wonderful changes, in his theory, is not the rising spirit 
of Christianity, not the triumph of controversy or the 
weight of argument, but “the spirit of the age.” The 
maim object of his work is to show “that there is a 
law of orderly and progressive transformation to which 
our speculative opinions are subject, and the causes of 
which are to be sought in the general intellectual con- 
dition of society.” Again, he says this change is 
“entirely due to the diffusion of a rationalistie spirit, 
[by which he means a spirit of intelligence, of reason,] 





and not at all to any active propagandism or to any 
definite arguments.” And again at the end of his 
work he repeats the broad proposition that “a great 
religious change is effected, not by direct arguments, 
but bya predisposition to receive them, or, in other 
words, by a change of sympathies and bias.” We can 
not refrain from asking, Whence this “spirit of the 
age?” whence this “general intellectual condition of 
society?” whence this “change of sympathy and bias” 
that have wrought these wonderful changes, and that 
have originated all that we mean by “ modern civili- 
zation?” 

Evidently the cause assigned by Mr. Lecky itself 
must have had a cause. Doubtless the influence pro- 
ducing “the spirit of the age” and “the intellectual 
condition of society,” is a complex one; but preémi- 
nent in this influence is not infidelity, is not rational- 
ism in its technical sense, is not unassisted human 
reason, but is Christianity itself, rising from her grave 
of ages in a new and glorious life, breathing a purer 
and nobler spirit, touching with a divine inspiration 
the hearts and the intellects of men. There has been 
vast progress in religious truth, in social life, in civil 
government, in arts, sciences, and trade, but it has 
only been in Christendom. In pagan lands, from the 
days of Greece and Rome till now, and from the once 
pagan Britain to the now pagan China, there has been 
no “spirit of the age,” no “ general intellectual condi- 
tion” that has started the nations on this march of 
progress. There has been a vast elimination of errors, 
of superstitions, of fallacies; absurd beliefs, foolish 
practices, ridiculous customs, cruel persecutions have 
been well-nigh destroyed; but the elimination and 
destruction have only been in Christendom, and the 
very evils of witchcraft, deviltries, absurdities, and 
cruelties which the author shows to be eradicated in 
Christian Europe, are as rife to-day as they ever were 
in pagan Asia. The satires of Plautus, of Suetonius, 
of Juvenal, and the portraiture of St. Paul, descriptive 
of pagan Greece and Rome, are descriptive of all 
paganism to this hour. Arabie, the birthplace, as so 
many claim, of science, is still the land of superstition, 
of credulity, of wandering Bedouins, and of Sabean 
idolatry, while the religion of Averroes, whom this 
class of writers enthrone as the father of modern pbi- 
losophy, still leaves its believers with prostrated in- 
tellects, in political stagnation, and in the practice of 
every form of injustice and barbarity. 

But Mr. Lecky seems to have some idea that he has 
not solved the whole problem, and that Christianity 
itself has had much to do in developing the great 
transition of modern times. He asserts that “the 
great characteristic of Christianity and the great moral 
proof of its divinity is, that it has been the main 
source of the moral development of Europe;” and he 
tells us that it has done this, “not so much by the 
inculeation of a system of ethics, however pure, as by 
the assimilating and attractive influence of a perfect 
ideal.” 

But we have consumed our space. There is much 
more that ought to be said of this book. We repeat, 
it is a book of great power, capable of both good and 
evil; it contains much that is true and that ought to 
be known, much that is false in theory, much that is 
unsound in pretended philosophy. It is, perhaps, 
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sufficiently reliable as a history; it is greatly at fault 
in the inductions made from the facts given. A very 
different history might be written of the progress of 
Europe from the errors and cruelties of the middle 
ages to the clearer light of present civilization, no more 
true, perhaps, to facts than is the history of Mr. Lecky, 
but much more true to Christianity, to the philosophy 





of history, to the Christian spirit which itself has been 
the chief impulse in this wonderful progress. But Mr. 
Lecky belongs to that school that eliminates the Divine 
factor from history, having no fixed notion of God and 
Providence, and ignoring the agency of a Divine 
Spirit in educating both the Church and the world, 
and therefore can only write history on the human side. 


Haitor’s Bable. 


A Lisrary 1n Every Cavaca.—On our table lies 
a circular addressed by the Corresponding Secretary 
of our Tract Society to the “Tract Committee” in 
each charge throughout the Church. It is a proposi- 
tion to initiate the formation of a library in each 
Church. The plan is very simple. A list of about 
two hundred standard works in the department of 
practical and experimental religion is appended to the 
address, with the prices given. When any Tract Com- 
mittee or pastor will purchase for the use of the 
Church fifteen dollars’ worth of these books there will 
be made a deduction of thirty per cent. from the 
prices named, and in addition the Tract Society will 
donate the “ Earnest Christian’s Library,” containing 
four elegantly-printed and valuable volumes, to be used 
also as a Church library. For every additional fifteen 
dollars’ worth of books ordered the Society will add 
five dollars’ worth of books of its own selection. 

Thus with fifteen dollars in hand the pastor or 
Tract Committee may order books from the list given 
to the amount of nineteen dollars and fifty cents at 
the prices named, and the Tract Society will add five 
dollars’ worth more. By the same process, for thirty 
dollars forty-nine dollars’ worth of books could be 
procured, which could be made quite a useful circula- 
ting library. These books could be properly labeled 
and then loaned to such members of the Church and 
congregation as would be found willing to read them. 
By such means a single copy of any good book could 
be made to circulate through a whole congregation. 
With from twenty to fifty different works they could 
keep a whole society supplied for months with reading 
that would promote the growth of intelligent piety, and 
provoke many to love and good works. 

We heartily commend this movement to the pastors 
and Tract Committees, as we would commend any 
judicious movement that would give promise of cir- 
culating our books among the people. It is a disa- 
greeable fact that the mass of our people neither pur- 
chase nor read many of the excellent books published 
by our Book Concerns at New York and Cincinnati. 
Perhaps the fault is not so much in the people as in the 
seeming difficulty of procuring the books. They are 
not generally on sale at the bookstores. The preachers 
do not care to keep them on hand and offer them for 
sale, as was formerly the habit of our ministry. From 
these or other causes the people go unsupplied, and 
many of the most valuable books published in the 
country lie unsold on the shelves of the Book Concern. 
This is not only a “disagreeable fact,” it is a very 
serious problem in our book-publishing interests; and 





it is becoming a very important question, How shall 
we get our books within the reach of our people? 
That our pastors and Tract Committees can do much 
toward solving this problem is clear to us, and we 
hope this plan, originated by the Tract Society, may 
prove the beginning of a great and good thing. 


Our EMBELLISHMENTS.—We present this month 
another of those delicately-executed engravings by Mr. 
Hunt, from a picture by Worthington Whittredge in 
the possession of Mr. 8. P. Avery. We will say noth- 
ing of the picture, but a few words about our celebra- 


ted western artist, Mr. Whittredge. He is a son of 


Ohio, born in the year 1820, and making his first 
efforts in art in the city of Cincinnati. His first pic- 
ture of importance was exhibited in 1845, and received 
sufficient commendation to stimulate and encourage the 
young artist. In 1849, with a number of commissions 
from some of the leading men of this city, he visited 
Europe, where he spent several years at London, Paris, 
Dusseldorf, on the Rhine, among the mountains of 
Switzerland, and at Rome. On his return he settled 
in New York, and after a few admirable paintings of 
foreign subjects, devoted himself principally to Ameri- 
can landscapes and New England interiors. He now 
stands in the front rank in the department he has 
chosen. In the fine sentiment which characterizes his 
works there is no American artist who occupies a 
higher position. There is a poetic vein running 
throughout his compositions which imparts a charm to 
all his productions. 

All our readers will appreciate and admire the 
beautiful plate by Mr. Wellstood—“ The Heavens De- 
clare the Glory of God.” 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—Gerald Massey; The Best 
Cheer; The Gentleman; Dark Days; Minnesota; Fate; 
Alabama; Half-Hour with the Humboldts; Rev. Rob- 
ert Hall; Overpayment; Spring; Looking Away; The 
Sho-sho-ne Warrior; Heart Treasures; Over the River; 
Hunted to Death; Prayer at Eve; The Wanderer’s Re- 
turn; Jessie Boone; Religion in the Family; and A 
Mother’s Love. 


ArtTIcLES DECLINED.—Mabel’s Confession; The Star 
of Bethlehem; Education and Religion; The Vagabond; 
Thoughts of Aunt Hattie; Origin of Words; Address 
to the Ladies, etc.; Some Suggestions about Style; Fear 
Not. Poetry—The Mother's Sacrifice; My Native Val- 
ley; The Object of Life; Praise; I would go Home; 
Amendment is Repentance; Looking Back; Alone; and 
Meet Me in Heaven. 










































































